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CONTEMPORARY ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEMS 
by HANs GrimM? 
I 


g yen is, in the Acts of the Apostles, a passage which I have 
known since my schooldays in an unusual version. It runs: 
‘Paul stood in the midst of Areopagus and said: How is it, ye 
men of Athens, that in many things ye are so superstitious?’ 
This passage, heard in childhood and stored in that part of the 
memory which is in daily use, has recurred to me each time that I 
have come in contact with Englishmen in England, in Africa, at 
sea, in war and in Germany, or each time that I have corres- 
ponded with them. 

The Athenians had erected many altars to specific deities; but 
to ensure against any impious omission they also dedicated one 
to the ‘Unknown God.’ It was this nameless altar which pro- 
voked Paul’s astonished question. 

The Englishmen to whom I listened would refer to one or 
other of the many dangers threatening their nation and their 
Empire; but from 1890 onwards they had, I observed, one pre- 
occupation which assumed in their minds the most various and 
elaborate forms. The substance of it was that in Germany and 
Germany alone lay the real danger to the British Empire. 

For fifty years now, the nation responsible for the greatest 
Germanic achievement in the field of world politics has been 
obsessed by this superstition concerning Germany, and from 
year to year the attempt to find new sanctions for it continues. 


1 Adapted by C. P. Magill from the German ‘Englisch-deutsche Probleme im 
Wandel unserer Zeit’, (Das Innere Reich, June, 1937) by kind permission of the Editors 
and Publishers. 
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England can claim responsibility for the outstanding Germanic 
achievement in the political field. Behind it lies something more 
than the occasionally successful assertion of the ‘aggressive will 
to power.’ What was originally pieced together in a haphazard 
and violent fashion has been welded into a coherent whole, and 
we must attribute this to the Englishman’s sense of law, his 
fairness, his readiness to assist, his combination of rigour and 
mildness, his ‘seelisches Wohlgefiihl’: it is this which makes the 
achievement a noble one. The supreme Germanic achievement of 
our day in the political field, the British Empire, is then an affair 
of the mind and of the spirit. The values that England has 
enforced throughout the world represent all that seems good and 
fair and binding to the Nordic mind, with its Germanic, Classical 
and Christian cultural traditions. 

This must not be misunderstood; no one will claim that the 
English sailed overseas as missionaries in the service of a faith, 
nor that they waged their wars and exercised their growing 
power in a spirit of pure idealism or even of religious fanaticism. 
They went about their human course in a human, unimpassioned 
and even repellent fashion. But once the task was accomplished, 
its latent spiritual content was unexpectedly revealed; and such 
was its potency that England is able to exercise her dominion, 
that so-called ‘dominion of violence,’ with less policing, fewer 
officials, less prohibition, less compulsion, less interference and 
fewer measures of security than any other state in the world. 


The Nordic mind has been responsible for another achieve- 
ment which neither brought to its authors advantages as patent 
as those derived by every Englishman from England’s achieve- 
ment, nor involved any comparable improvement in living 
conditions. It was the work of those Germans who migrated to 
the East of Europe, not as conquerors but as teachers and helpers 
responding to a summons. When the East and consequently 
Europe was threatened by Tartars and Turks in the Middle 
Ages, it was they and they alone who prevented it from becoming 
Asiatic. They founded their towns in Poland, in the Baltic 
countries, in Bohemia, in Hungary, in Transylvania and in the 
Balkans. They brought with them their craftsmanship, their 
sense of obligation, their educational methods, their belief in 
freedom, their uncorrupted sense of justice, their sound legal 
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system, the heritage, all of them, of the triple Germanic, Classical 
and Christian tradition. Penetrated by these Nordic spiritual 
qualities, the Balkan peoples, the Hungarians, the Bohemians, 
the Poles, the Letts, the Esthonians and the Russian ruling class 
were saved for Europe; and for centuries, dissolution and tyranny, 
threatened from the East, were averted. 

It is probably correct to say that England’s enforcement of 
Nordic spiritual values overseas was made possible by the vigil 
—_ in the East of Europe by the co-champions of those same 
values. 


The English do not habitually turn to history for political 
guidance. They are not concerned with extra-imperial relation- 
ships and they do not, as we do, imbibe their sympathies and 
antipathies from the reading of history books. This is true at 
least of the time which lies between Caesar and Edward the 
Seventh. Apart from the few who have actually been there in 
person, the English know nothing of the European East beyond 
the fact that sundry fragmentary nationalities are striving there 
for autonomy. Of Germany’s achievement there they are entirely 
ignorant. It has never occurred to them that the dissolution of 
the old Austrian Empire meant on a small scale what a possible 
dissolution of the British Commonwealth might mean on a 
larger one. How few Germans, indeed, are simultaneously con- 
scious of both the East and the West of Europe? Their attention 
is generally monopolized by the one or the other, and sympathy 
for the one generally implies a studied mistrust of the other. 

Where then does the Englishman look for political guidance? 
Whether the times be lean or prosperous, the politics of the 
average oe the celebrated ‘man in the street,’ with his 
equally celebrated ‘common sense,’ are derived from his news- 
paper and from considerations of personal loss and gain. The 
English have doubtless experienced a certain amount of 
economic discomfort; but has a gifted Englishman, unable to 
fulfil his destiny by reason of lack of opportunity or territorial 
limitation, ever known what it is to grow up in an atmosphere of 
frustration and embitterment, his talents warped by disuse? 
On the contrary, those Englishmen who possess talent are sure 
to find their feet and to attain their full stature. 
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I] 


Our old-established bias towards England had a five-fold 
source. Remembering that the Anglo-Saxons came from Lower 
Saxony and the province of Anglia, we called the English our 
cousins. Their world-wide adventures and campaigns were food 
for our Romantic disposition; to us, in our drab and narrow 
surroundings, these successful exploits of a near relative were 
invested with a particular glamour. Whenever a German found 
himself threatened by the Napoleonic régime on account of his 
German loyalties and was forced to flee from Central Europe, he 
would take refuge in England and sing the praises of English 
liberty. Furthermore, England had never fought us—and 
Shakespeare was an Englishman. There is a sixth, a seventh, an 
eighth and a ninth reason for the leaning towards England felt in 
north and north-west Germany: the north German belief in a 
common Protestantism, the comradeship of seafaring peoples, 
admiration for a recognized style of living, and that long connec- 
tion and comradeship in arms symbolized by the House of 
Guelph. 

The English were less impressed by these considerations. 
Among them, the religious belief in descent from the lost 
tribes of Israel was more popular than the memory of their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry; it involved a belief in a Biblical promise 
of world dominion. As far as reverence for Shakespeare was 
concerned, we were ahead of them and in the matter of war, they 
were by no means sure against whom and for whom their 
professional armies were engaged—Napoleon, of course, ex- 
cepted. They showed an increasing inclination to call their 
Protestantism Catholicism, and whoever spoke a language other 
than English was straightway labelled ‘a foreigner.’ 


In the two decades before the turn of the century and at the 
turn itself, Anglo-German political differences increased; for 
this, Germany bears a two-fold responsibility. She committed a 
grave political error. Frustrated by their own territorial limita- 
tions, the Germans believed that they could find compensation 
for their lack of scope by offering their services for money or by 
purchasing services for money. This was an evasion of state 
responsibility. The gravity of this politica] error is not lessened 
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by the fact that they doubtless furthered the development of the 
British Empire in the process as no other nation, apart from 
England herself, has done. The blame must be laid upon that 
confident Liberalism which believed that it could avoid assuming 
the political responsibility which nationhood involves. 

The blame for the second decisive error must be shared by the 
Nationalists, the Liberals, the Ultramontanists and even the 
German Marxists; they displayed in this matter an unexampled 
unanimity. The English began and accompanied the Boer war 
with a propaganda campaign which was more than German 
susceptibilities could bear. And so the German press and German 
publicists took the side of the Boers and pleaded their cause 
unceasingly, but in the most clumsy fashion and with a complete 
disregard for our common interests. But on the other hand, have 
English pronouncements upon Germany from 1866 onwards 


been distinguished by their tactfulness? 


Since 1910, we have made innumerable painstaking attempts 
to explain the alienation of England from Germany, together 
with its consequences. These explanations have been primarily 
on historical lines. England, so they ran, had repeatedly des- 
troyed possible competitors by main force: the Spanish, the 
Dutch, the French, even Denmark and Russia had succumbed in 
turn, until finally England found herself faced with Germany. 

An Englishman asked Bismarck in 1898 how Anglo-German 
relations could be improved. Through the medium of his son-in- 
law, Bismarck gave him the ironic answer that he did not, un- 
fortunately, know; German industries could not very well be 
restricted and, under existing circumstances, he could conceive 
of no other solution. In making this answer, Bismarck did 
not draw any of those historical analogies which have given 
tise to so much muddled thinking among us. To many Germans, 
such analogies have something fateful about them; others even 
discover in history indications that England’s supremacy has 
been sanctioned by destiny. 


{il 


A German daily paper referred recently to the use by Ortegay 
Gasset, in a philosophic sense, of the term ‘Geglaubtheiten’ and 
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spoke of the fateful rdle they play in international politics. Do 
they not indeed condition the conception which nations have of 
one another? Have we not reached a point at which the actions of 
nations are actually determined by such ‘obsessions.’ 

Among such ‘obsessions’ may be numbered the English 
belief that Germans, whatever their thoughts, their aspira- 
tions and their undertakings, conceive, prepare and carry out 
their plans in a spirit, not merely of antipathy, but of direct 
hostility towards England. The belief that Germany is concerned 
with nothing more nor less than a new, universal religious war 
between the ideologies of Fascism and Communism is the most 
recent example of “‘Geglaubtheit’ in England; it implies a belief in 
the irreconcilability of German intolerance and the deliberate 
tolerance of the English. 

Germany too had, and still has, its ‘obsessions’ concerning 
England; they all centre around the self-interest of the English 
and the question whether they will ever be able to think in 
terms of anything transcending personal gain or tangible utility. 
But in Germany, such incidental ‘prepossession’ is rarely coupled 
with the belief that the calculating self-interest of England is 
directed against Germany in particular. 


Not one of the ‘obsessions’ held in England concerning 
Germany has ever, in any sense, been concerned with German 
realities; no attempt has been made to understand Germany and 
its influence upon England in the light of German as opposed to 
English actualities. There have always been, of course, English 
travellers who have related the illuminating impressions gathered 
on a comfortable and fleeting holiday trip to Germany; there 
have always been prosperous and well-intentioned Englishmen 
who attend German Universities, make impeccable translations 
of Schopenhauer and deliver, on solemn occasions, eloquent 
lectures on German Classicism; but apart from the late Morel— 
and he was a pre-war figure—not a single Englishman has ever 
penetrated behind the scene in Germany and observed the work- 
ings of what we men call fate. 

Has it ever been realized, for example, that for the last sixty 
years, Germany has conducted a bitter and momentous war 
against the threat of proletarianization (Vermassung), despite her 
inadequate territory and inadequate opportunities? 
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No, the realities which have developed between England and 
Germany ate not to be understood by way of superstition 
and habitual ‘obsessions.’ 

But before one attempts to deal with those common realities, 
one should perhaps outline the universal realities which have 
slowly grown up under cover of national ‘obsessions.’ 

It must be recognized that from the War of American Inde- 
pendence onwards the masses became an increasingly important 
political factor; the universal political reality obscured by national 
obsessions is the immense growth of the masses, their 
acquisition of superficial knowledge and their appropriation of 
technique. 

The word masses has been variously defined; the most mis- 
leading definition is that which credits them with having become 
an increasingly destructive, elemental force. It would be more 
correct to assert, on the contrary, that destructive, elemental 
forces gave rise to the masses with their disruptive instinct, and 
that with every advance in civilization the growing power of the 
masses Offered an increasingly urgent threat to that which we 
term humanity and which borders upon the divine. 

The masses originated everywhere in the same peculiar 
fashion. When men of creative mind and practical energy learnt 
to curb the brutal tyranny of natural forces, they (i.e., the masses) 
were afforded for the first time the opportunity of existence; the 
greater the control exercised by men of creative mind over 
nature, the greater the possibility of existence for men of inferior 
physical and intellectual capacity. 


The growth of the masses is a danger to superior values of 
evety kind and is the reality which was developed while the 
prevailing nationalism and a credulous internationalism held 
man’s attention. The threat became a pressing, and a universal 
danger, when the two most powerful nations with a mission in 
the world, England and Germany, sharing the Christian, Classical 
and Germanic tradition, drifted into opposition. 


Despite her inadequate territory and her totally inadequate 
opportunities, Germany, then, has for sixty years waged an 
internal battle against the increasing proletarianization of her 
people; in doing so she has simultaneously waged a war against 
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the greatest external danger which threatens both England and 
Germany in their capacity as dominant races. 

— may appear to a German observer to be actuated by 
considerations of material gain and nothing more. An English 
Foreign Minister could state, indeed, in the course of a great 
speech directed against Germany that: ‘Ultimately and fundamen- 
tally the object of all honest political endeavour in whatever 
country must be the raising of the standard of life.’ It would 
seem, indeed, that for England the ultimate object of endeavour 
is a materially comfortable existence. Nevertheless, behind this 
apparent materialism, this indifference to the urgent actualities of 
the day, lies most certainly the unconfessed fear of increasing 
proletarianization as a result of internal distress. And if the 
masses should gain the upper hand in England, the effect upon 
the eighty million white men in her Empire would be such that 
the Empire could not long endure; for the condition of its 
existence is the qualitative superiority of those white men. 


IV 


There are to-day three great differences between England and 
Germany. We do not understand one another when we speak of 
freedom; when we speak of Empire and imperial tasks we speak 
of different things; and when we turn our attention to our tur- 
bulent and changing times, we obstinately look in different 
directions and await the advance of destiny as if unaware that our 
concerns are identical. 

Our different conceptions of freedom will not be reconciled 
for a long time. The German view of it will change as the needs 
of the German Empire become less pressing; the English view 
of it will change when the growth of the masses becomes a more 
immediate danger. 

The difference in our ideas of Empire will also be of long 
duration. When we were surrounded by enemies, it was no choice 
of ours; one and all,we should have preferred a carefree existence. 
If our motherland was dismembered and our lives made difficult 
to the point of utter frustration, it was not of our choosing. 
National existence is the condition of qualitative superiority and 
of humanity; for us, the possibility of national existence has to 
be forged afresh each day by our State. The national existence 
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of the English has never yet been at stake and for that reason the 
British Empire can devote all its energies to its spiritual mission. 

The third difference between us lies in our way of awaiting 
and encountering the destiny which faces us; and here, among 
our young people there seems to be a greater preparedness, in 
some cases a mote selfless readiness. No one will claim infalli- 
bility for us in our actions, our words or even our thoughts. But 
our young people are aware that a great destiny faces them, and 
that a new world of men must come into being; their passionate 
desire is to be alert and active in the service of their people as it 
confronts that destiny. Whatever objections may be raised to 
their activities, it cannot be denied that they are free from two 
characteristics prevalent before 1914 and which attempted to 
reassert themselves between 1924 and 1933—-uneasy complacency 
and inertia. But complacency and inertia tend to disappear, 
indeed, among those who are surrounded by an infinity of 


dangers. 


In speaking of Anglo-German problems, I must expressly 
deny that I am carrying on veiled propaganda in England for 
Fascism or even for National Socialism. | am well aware that 
when the terms Fascism and National Socialism and Bolshevism 
are used in England, a cloak is straightway thrown over what is 
actually happening in the world, namely, the grim struggle 
between superior values and proletarianization. This cloak must 
be torn aside, just as the cloak of nationalism must be torn aside 
or adjusted whenever it distracts attention from the common 
interests of England and Germany. 

I make no claims, either on behalf of Germany as opposed to 
England, or on behalf of any stratum of the population, any 
class or any sectional interest within the German and the English 
peoples. I speak of duties and my argument is this: The keen 
thinking, the profound feeling, the reverence, the thirst for 
truth and the self-mastery of the qualitatively superior have 
given to the masses the possibility of existence. A new respon- 
sibility was thus laid upon the former. Having protected man- 
kind from the cruel, arbitrary and ‘unjust’ tyranny of primi- 
tive, yet compensatory natural forces, they must see to it that in 
the interest of the ultimate and complete victory of humanity, the 
strong as opposed to the mass of the weak, the gifted as opposed 
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to the inferior, the creative as opposed to multitude of imitators, 
order as opposed to chaos and culture as opposed to barbarism, 
are assured the possibility of persistence without recourse to 
cruelty, arbitrariness and injustice. And if the qualitatively 
superior lost consciousness of themselves and of their responsi- 
bility those elemental forces which have been driven back more 
and more in the course of the centuries will take their revenge; 
they will avenge themselves with those very weapons which the 
qualitatively superior have year by year placed in their hands and 
taught them to use; they will avenge themselves in the shape of 
the masses which have been given existence. 

And what would become of the masses if, one day, they should 
exterminate the men of creative mind and practical energy from 
the earth, as a result of their numerical preponderance and of 
bad guidance? They would once more fall victim to the blind and 
primitive violence of elemental forces and there would be an 
end of that humanity by which man raised himself above the 
level of the brutes and strove after God. 


Mankind, perpetually blinded by superstition, obsessions 
and an obsolete form of nationalism, is faced to-day by a single, 
fateful problem: Can the peoples interested in the ordering of the 
world maintain their qualitative superiority without sacrificing 
their distinctiveness, their opportunity of development, their 
spiritual freedom—the three preconditions of qualitative superi- 
ority? Can the qualitatively superior preserve the masses from 
a final proletarianization by the imposition of a new and 
binding moral code and by a reverent cultivation of species and 
race. 

Man viewed as a mammal pure and simple can doubtless eke 
out an existence in a mass state. For such activities as eating, 
sleeping, drinking and copulation or for speech making and 
homicide we have no need of men like Milton and Shakespeare 
and Handel and Luther and Goethe and Beethoven, nor of 
Dante and Michelangelo and Rembrandt; they do not involve 
any of those qualities which have been felt since the time of 
Jesus Christ to be great and good and worthy of reverence. But 
if humanity is choked by proletarianization, as weeds choke a 
garden whose owner is elsewhere occupied, then we shall have 
seen the end of two things: that which the British Empire stands 
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for and that for which Germany has stood even when her distress 
was greatest. 


V 


At this point we are forced to consider those who are sceptical 
about the policy of England towards Germany. 

In the Observer of March 1937, the editor, J. L. Garvin, calls 
the policy of the present English Cabinet towards Germany one 
of systematic opposition. But systematic opposition of every 
German government has been the policy of every English 
Cabinet for the last forty years. The Germans, living in a country 
limited in size, essentially poor and devoid of natural frontiers 
find life difficult as it is ; this systematic hostility has served to 
increase their difficulties; it has warped the life of many Germans 
and it has hampered the efforts of successive German administra- 
tions to cope with the proletarianization of our people more than 
anything else in the world; few other factors have contributed 
more to the grave political decisions which Germany has had to 
make. 

It is by no means clear how this systematic opposition has 
served the cause of England or the British Empire or could have 
served mankind at any time. On the other hand, it drove England 
into the Great War, and no Englishman believes that the material 
advantages secured by the War were worth a million English 
dead and two million English wounded. It has been responsible 
for the host of real and inescapable dangers which have replaced 
the illusion current before 1914 that the chief danger lay in 
Germany. Finally, it gave England a share in Versailles and in 
consequence caused much uneasiness of conscience at home and 
abroad; numerous dogmatic English ideologists believed that a 
solution could be found by preaching incessantly at Germany 
from easy chairs in their clubs, but what has actually occurred 
and uninterruptedly continues is entirely contrary to their 
expectations. 

In fact, as a result of the systematic opposition of the English 
Foreign Office and the policy of a special kind of news written in 
English, Englishmen have for forty years been acquiring an 
incorrect perspective in German affairs; this is true even of our 
many well-wishers and of the majority of those whose constant 
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wish it is to recognize what is right and to put it into effect. 
Even when they administer praise, their view of Germany seems 
to be, as it were, out of focus. 

Even those well-wishers little realize what must be endured in 
the name of Versailles—and that means also in the name of 
England—by the countless men, women and children of German 
blood beyond our arbitrarily imposed ‘legal’ political frontiers. 
Like the statesmen, they overlook the embarrassment caused by 
the dismemberment of Germany, although from Memel to 
Eupen this is a cruel reality. Without the participation of Eng- 
land, the attack upon the national existence of Germany would 
have been impossible and, in Europe alone, Versailles has de- 
prived Germans of a territory as large as the provinces of 
Wiirttemberg and Baden; of this they are barely conscious. They 
do not sense the difficulty of maintaining superior values in the 
various sections of a people which finds itself constricted every- 
where by a system of futile obstruction. Despite their good 
intentions, they fail to understand how much self-control is 
necessary to endure this piece of human folly without giving way 
to blind hatred and to overcome it, if possible, by courage and 
forethought. The systematic opposition of the English Foreign 
Office to Germany implies, indeed, a rejection of all that has been 
done or even attempted, consciously and unconsciously, by 
individual Germans and by the German state in the struggle 
against the threatened proletarianization of England and 
Germany. England offered determined opposition to German 
commerce and German shipping; she resisted German coloniza- 
tion; she attacked our economic policy in the south-east, includ- 
ing the Baghdad railway, although English advisers had recom- 
mended it to us; she opposed German pretensions in the East; 
she took offence at German attempts to achieve autarchy. 

A discussion was recently opened by England herself concern- 
ing the return of those German colonies which were, in the 
opinion of Germans, extorted from Germany in defiance of the 
terms of the Armistice. Here, one should have thought, was an 
opportunity for an Anglo-German understanding and for an 
initial attempt at a common resistance to proletarianization. 
But the late Sir Austen Chamberlain, writing in the Daily 
Telegraph, considered it advisable to exhort his countrymen in the 
following terms: “The less false hopes are encouraged by irres- 
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ponsible persons, the better it will be for the peace of the world, 
and the sooner we shall be able to get down to real business.’ 

‘Real business?’ The essence of the matter? An ultimate solu- 
tion? A clear perception of the object in view? However we may 
paraphrase and interpret these two English words, we shall 
arrive nowhere; they reveal nothing essential, they offer no 
solution, they point to no goal; for nationalism of the old kind 
with its superstition and its obsessions can no longer be of 
service to England and Germany, nor help them to find a 
common ground. 

We must look elsewhere for the fundamental problem of the 
present and the future. It is: How shall we protect mankind 
from the masses; how shall we prevent the masses from relapsing, 
without resistance, into the power of forces long dead; how shall 
we preserve them, once enslaved, from abandoning themselves 
to evil advisers; how shall we prevent them, once misled, from 
destroying that which represents, despite human imperfection, 
the proper achievement of aspiring humanity, its happiness, its 
pride and its hope. 

The fundamental problem is: How shall we strengthen the 
man of executive ability whose inexhaustible energy and bold 
thinking have made the concepts duty, fairness, right, love of 
humanity and reverence binding throughout the world? The 
problem is: How shall we guard him and the blood from which 
he sprang against his own mistakes, against the slow growth of a 
misguided self-interest and against the envy and the stupidity 
which flourish everywhere? And how shall we provide him, no 
matter what his class, with the new field of activity which he 
requires? 

The problem is: How can each Nordic people be made to 
understand that it is a master race, with a capacity for achieve- 
ment; and above all, how can the two Nordic powers which 
represent the principle of order in Europe be made to grasp the 
great lesson that they have a common destiny and that to wound 
the one is to inflict equal injury upon the other. 








GERMANS AND CZECHS IN BOHEMIA 
by RENE WELLEK 


HE problem of the German minority in Czechoslovakia has 

recently attracted a good deal of attention; anxious questions 
are being asked about the possible danger of the situation for 
European peace. The German minority in Czechoslovakia num- 
bers 3,232,000 or 22 per cent. of the whole population of 
Czechoslovakia: its numbers, economic and cultural achieve- 
ments are certainly great enough to constitute a question of the 
first magnitude. Let us look at history to see how this situation 
has come about and what the prospects are for a peaceful and 
equitable solution. 

The Czechs settled in Bohemia and Moravia during the sixth 
century and early came into contact with the Germans who were 
their only neighbours in the West. The Germans became the 
main mediators of Western civilization and Catholic Christianity 
to the Czechs. But it would be an exaggeration to say that the 
Czechs simply took over German mediaeval civilization, or even 
that the Germans were the only mediators of Western civiliza- 
tion. Recent researches have demonstrated conclusively that 
the early Christianization of the Czechs in Moravia by Cyrill 
and Methodius, became an important cultural tradition up 
to the end of the eleventh century. Even later they did not break 
their connections with the Eastern Church completely. There 
were also early direct relations of the Czechs with Italy and 
France and later with. England. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge how ear pana the Hussite movement was affected by 
John Wyclif whose writings were carried to Bohemia by Czech 
students at Oxford. The Czechs early developed a distinct civili- 
zation which absorbed and modified the influence of East and 
West and gave it an original turn. The large poetical litera- 
ture which grew up in Czech at the end of the thirteenth and 
throughout the fourteenth century shows few traces of German 
influence. The Hussite movement was a highly original religi- 
ous, social and national revolution which in many ways was 
expressedly directed against German influence. 
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Although the Germans cannot be described as the only 
‘Kulturtrager,’ German influence was very strong at certain 
stages in the evolution of the nation. Individual Germans came 
to Bohemia as dignitaries of the Church, as monks, traders and 
courtiers as early as the tenth century. But there is no evidence for 
a more numerous influx of Germans before the end of the twelfth 
century, and the fanciful theories about large remainders of 
Marcomans and other Teutonic tribes can safely be disregarded. 
Throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, a 
stream of German immigrants poured into the country. The 
reasons for this migration (which is a parallel to the whole East- 
ern thrust of the Germans both north and south of Bohemia) 
were largely economic: the Bohemian kings (then still of the 
native dynasty, the Premyslides) encouraged their coming and 
gave special privileges to German settlers who came either as 
burghers to newly founded towns, or as woodcutters and peasants 
to the frontier-districts (then only thinly populated by Czechs), or 
as miners to the silver-mines which were one of the reasons for 
the extraordinary prosperity of mediaeval Bohemia. Thus Ger- 
mans have had a large and beneficial share in the economic devel- 
opment of the country: the imported ‘German law’ did much to 
improve the general status of the peasantry; the burghers were 
the original founders of many towns even in the interior of the 
country, and the miners helped to develop an important industry. 
The Germans also took part in the awakening intellectual life of 
the country. The Bohemian kings who had political ambitions in 
the Holy Roman Empire became patrons of the German minne- 
singers who were called from Germany to Prague. Reinmar von 
Zweter came as early as 1239, Heinrich von Tiirlin, a native of 
Carinthia, dedicated his poem Wéllehalm to King Premysl 
Otakar II, and ‘Frauenlob’ mourned the death of King Wence- 
slas II. A few of these German poets were born in Bohemia: 
Ulrich von Eschenbach was the author of a long poem on 
Alexander the Great which praises Otakar II, and Heinrich von 
Freiberg celebrated the expedition of Johann von Michelsberg, a 
noble Bohemian knight, to France. German became the fashion- 
able language of the court and the higher nobility. 

Czech poetry, which was the mouthpiece of the lower nobility 
and the Czech clergy, soon- expressed dissatisfaction with the 
favour Germans found at the court and open hostility to the 
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influx of German burghers, and a lengthy chronicle poem 
usually ascribed to “Dalimil’ (a contemporary MS. is in Trinity 
College, Cambridge) gives violent expression to this xenophobia. 
This poem was soon translated into German. Most of the anti- 
German passages were quietly adapted by the German translator 
and redirected against the Germans in Germany, as distinct from 
the Germans in Bohemia. It is obviously dangerous to transfer 
modern linguistic nationalism to the Middle Ages, but even then 
a Bohemian patriotism had developed, a feeling of pride in 
Bohemia and of allegiance to the Crown which had little to do 
with the modern, mainly linguistic, distinction between Czechs 
and Germans. Though rivalry was an early feature of the contact 
between the two nations, Gothic civilization under Charles 
IV came to full bloom among both Czechs and Germans 
simultaneously. The German share in this common flowering, 
which on the side of the Czechs produced a great literature and a 
fine school of painting, was very considerable: Peter Parler who 
came from Schwiabisch Gmiind was one of the architects of the 
Cathedral, and the Chancellery of the Emperor in Prague played 
an important part in the development of the future High German 
standard language. Even if one does not overrate the réle of 
Charles’s Chancellor, Johann von Neumarkt (died 1380), in the 
stabilization of the language, Prague almost certainly played a 
decisive part in a general process which extended all over the 
German-speaking East. Germans also played an important part 
in the beginnings of the Prague University (founded in 1348 
expressedly for the inhabitants of Bohemia), and German litera- 
ture was permanently enriched by the prose-dialogue between 
Death and a Widower which is known as the Ackermann aus 
Béhmen and was almost certainly written by one, Johann von 
Saaz, clerk of the New Town of Prague between 1411-15. 

The great Gothic civilization of Bohemia, which was the 
common work of both nations, was interrupted by the Hussite 
movement. The Hussite movement had its roots in the religious 
fervour of the Czech nation and was precipitated by the martyr- 
dom of John Hus. But it was not originally confined to the 
Czechs, as witness the part played by German preachers and 
theologians (Konrad Waldhauser, Nicolaus von Dresden etc.), on 
the side of the Czech reformers. But on the whole the movement 
—opposed as it was by the German masters of the University and 
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the German burghers—soon took an anti-German turn which 
had, of course, its economic reasons as well. One may deplore the 
destruction which was wrought by the Hussite wars, and the 
‘heretical’ Czech nation was certainly driven into a general 
cultural isolation which had some deplorable consequences. But 
one cannot deny that the Czech nation—at the price of one- 
sideness—struck a great blow for the revival of religious life. 
The ethical fervour and courage of John Hus, the Christian 
philosophy of Peter Chelcicky which appealed so powerfully to 
Tolstoy, the practical Christianity of the Bohemian Brethren who 
grew up during the fifteenth century, were great contributions to 
the development of Christianity. The Hussite movement became 
the rallying point of Czech national ideology, even during the 
revival in the nineteenth century, and its memories have never 
been effaced. The consequences of the Hussite wars for the 
German minority in the country were, however, almost disas- 
trous. The Germans either emigrated again or became submerged 
among the Czechs, though probably the completeness of this 
reversal has been over-rated. But after the wars the Czech 
language had displaced Latin everywhere in official use; the new 
king, George of Podébrad, was a Czech and Hussite, and the 
ascent of a Polish dynasty brought little change in the relations to 
Germany. But the national battle of the Hussite wars must not be 
misjudged by modern standards; the Czechs fought for what they 
believed to be the Kingdom of God on earth and treated their 
enemies (not only German) as allies of the devil, and the Germans 
fought for what they considered the only Church of Christ 
against the heretical Czechs. 

The breach between the two nations was healed during the 
sixteenth century. Luther acknowledged his debt to Hus, and a 
common bond between Czechs and Protestant Germans was 
established. A new wave of German immigrants came to 
Bohemia in the sixteenth century; peasants, miners and crafts- 
men attracted by the prosperity of the glass-industry. The 
German element—which had not disappeared, especially in the 
frontier districts, even during the fifteenth century—grew again 
in numbers and importance, partly also because of the new sup- 
port they received from the Habsburg dynasty which came to the 
throne by election in 1526. German intellectual life in Bohemia 
during the sixteenth century was, however, slight: Joachimsthal, 
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on the Saxon border, was a centre of Lutheranism, and here 
Johannes Mathesius, the biographer of Luther, was active. 
German hymn-books written in Bohemia (compiled by Weisse) 
contain many translations from the hymns of the Bohemian 
brethren, and some German mystery-plays and tragedies came 
from Bohemia. But German intellectual influence on the Czechs 
was rarely greater: the Hussite Church drew near to Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. The bulky literature of Czech humanism shows 
many contacts and similarities with German developments, but 
even then one cannot speak of a cultural germanization of the 
Czechs, for patriotism was very much alive, and Czech religious 
life preserved its special character. The actual achievements of 
Czech sixteenth-century literature—important as they were for 
the stabilization of a standard language—-seem less considerable 
to-day than to earlier times which over-rated the period of 
humanism as the ‘golden age’ of Czech literature. This civiliza- 
tion, essentially Protestant and humanist was, however, des- 
troyed in the battle of the White Mountain (1621) and the even 
deeper ravages of the later Thirty Years’ War. 

The revolt of the Bohemian estates against the Habsburgs 
must not be looked on as a struggle between the Czechs and 
Germans: actually the rebels had many Germans among their 
leaders (Counts Thurn, Schlick, etc) and they called a German 
Calvinist (Frederick of the Palatinate) to the Bohemian throne. 
Protestants fought against Catholics who included also Catholic 
Czechs. Still the consequences of the battle on the White Moun- 
tain reacted sharply against the Czech nation and language. The 
effects of the wars, the emigration from Bohemia, the wholesale 
confiscations of estates, the centralizing measures of the Imperial 
victor are some of the main factors which explain the general 
decline of the Czech language during the later part of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. The 
literary tradition of the Czechs was interrupted also by the whole- 
sale burning of ‘heretical’ books, and Czech sank slowly almost 
to a peasants’ language and was cultivated as a written language 
only by the clergy. In 1627, for the first time in history, German 
was admitted as a second official language, but in practice it soon 
gained the upper hand. A new influx of German settlers german- 
ized some parts of the country which were Czech until then, and 
the present geographical distribution of the two nations became 
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substantially fixed. But the decline of the Czechs was not out- 
weighed by a German ascent in cultural matters: both nations 
simply drifted into the backwater of the Baroque Counter- 
Reformation. Recent research has shown that the cultural life of 
the times was not as barren as was formerly imagined. Most of 
the fine popular literature in Czech: the folk-songs, ballads, 
legends and fairy-tales were composed during this ‘Dark Age,’ 
and Czech music, too, played an important part in the prepara- 
tion of German classical music. Some of the baroque religious 
poetry is extraordinarily interesting, but on the whole the Catho- 
lic civilization then established was completely stationary. 
German literature of the time is only a faint echo of German 
Baroque, as witness the poet Bartholomeus Christelius (1624— 
1700), who was little more than an imitator of Angelus 
Silesius. 

This static (not to say stagnant) society began to stir only in 
the second half of the eighteenth century under the impact of the 
Seven Years’ War. The ideas of eighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment were slowly introduced into the country, first by Germans 
and then by Czechs. A general intellectual awakening preceded a 
revival of national consciousness, and a rebirth of the Czech 
literary language. The enlightened despotism of Maria Theresia 
and Joseph II accelerated a process in which both Czechs and 
Germans took part. These two monarchs were, however, the 
first who tried to force the German language consciously and 
systematically on the Czechs. Their reasons were not, however, 
identical with modern nationalism, but prompted by rationalistic 
considerations concerning the usefulness of a single administra- 
tive language for the polyglot empire. These Germanizing efforts 
excited the protest of the patriotic Bohemian nobility which 
objected to centralization and so turned more and more to the 
tradition of independent Bohemia. Some of the social reforms of 
Joseph II (the curtailing of serfdom, the toleration of Protestant- 
ism) actually prepared the conditions for a Czech national revival 
as they opened the way to education for the Czech peasant 
masses. But the Czech national revival cannot be explained 
merely as a reaction against Germanization: its particular form 
was determined by memories of the past and a conscious linking- 
up with an early independent Bohemia and its traditions. In the 
early stages of this process a purely territorial patriotism was 
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revived. Many Germans in speech and descent embraced the 
cause of Bohemian patriotism most ardently. A German historian 
like N. A. Voigt (died 1787) rejoiced in Czech victories over 
Germans during the Middle Ages and deplored the support given 
by the Premyslides to German immigration. He absurdly enough 
speaks of ‘our kindred’ Russians and Poles, and similar sentiments 
wete by no means exceptional in these times. This common 
‘Bohemian’ patriotism continued to link the two nations together 
up to 1848 when the cleavage between them became apparent on 
political grounds. This development was obviously prepared 
before 1848 and was largely decided by the Napoleonic Wars and 
the importation of the ‘organic’ (i.e. largely linguistic) concep- 
tion of nationalism from Germany. Ironically enough some of 
the early forms of Czech nationalism and Panslavism were 
imitations of German anti-Napoleonic nationalism, and the 
general influence of German thought (Herder) and poetry 
(Goethe, later the Romantics) on the Czech national revival was 
very considerable. Yet one must beware of uncritical exaggera- 
tion and must not forget the indigenous sources of the move- 
ment and the important influences from the other Slavonic 
nations, especially the Russians and Poles. 

The Germans in Bohemia went through a similar cultural 
revival which was, of course, far more dependent on general 
German developments. Germans from Germany came to 
Bohemia and spread German classicism (Seibt, Meissner) and 
later Germans from Bohemia took an active part in German 
romantic literature. Before 1848 there was little antagonism 
against the Czechs and even a good deal of sympathy for their 
revival of the national past. Goethe himself showed his interest 
in the Bohemian Museum and in the supposedly Old Czech poetry 
then “discovered.” He even adapted one of the songs from the 
forged MS of K6niginhof and started to learn Czech. Clemens 
Brentano wrote a romantic drama on The Foundation of Prague 
(1815), Grillparzer his Kénig Ottokar (1825) and Libussa. Karl 
Egon Ebert who came from Bohemia, wrote an epic poem 
Wilasta (1828) glorifying the legendary Bohemian beginnings, 
Karl Herlossohn and Uffo Horn wrote novels and dramas from 
Bohemian history. Two poets of Jewish descent, Moritz Hart- 
mann (Bohemian Elegies, The Chalice and the Sword) and Alfred 
Meissner (Zxka) for a time embraced Bohemian patriotism with 
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special fervour. A review like Ost und West (1837-48) was 
written in this spirit of co-operation between Czechs and 
Germans, and the noble philosopher Bernhard Bolzano (a 
German from Prague of Italian descent) pleaded for unity and 
concord among the nations right up to 1848. 

That year, however, destroyed the illusion of a romantic era. 
The Germans from Bohemia were seized by the (then liberal) 
spirit of Pan-Germanism, and the Czechs announced very clearly 
their desire for a restitution of the. old Bohemian state (still . 
thought of as inside the framework of the Habsburg mon- 
archy). The political struggle between the two nations continued 
throughout the century: the Germans were, in the main, sup- 
ported by the Vienna government and developed a strong 
Austro-German consciousness, which later was sometimes 
crossed and counteracted by the growing influence of Berlin 
Pan-Germanism. Social, economic and administrative pressure 
continued to work in favour of German, but the tide began to 
turn quite clearly in the decade just before the war. Both nations 
made great strides in all fields of human endeavour throughout 
the nineteenth century. The Czechs created a large literature and 
music (Smetana, Dvotak) independent of German influence. In 
the economic field—though much behind the Germans—they 
were making great headway before the war, and even in politics 
their voice was slowly becoming more and more audible. The 
Germans were first in the field in economics and held their 
political position most tenaciously, and they also advanced 
immeasurably in literature and all the arts. Cultural intercourse 
with the Czechs became, however, less close, and political 
journalism did its best to build the ‘Chinese wall’ which before 
the War—in spite of the contrary efforts of a few individuals— 
divided the two nations. It is only possible to hint at some of the 
German writers who played an important part in general Ger- 
man literature. The best of them never forgot their home-country 
and the common Bohemian past in a spirit of understanding and 
conciliation. Adalbert Stifter glorified his native Boéhmerwald 
and in Witiko pays his tribute to Bohemian history. Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach (#ée Countess Dubsky) shows a fine under- 
standing for the common Czech people in some of her best books 
(Bozena); and Rainer Maria Rilke, who was born in Prague, sang 
the beauties of the town with a good deal of warm sympathy 
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with Czech nationalism. Other Germans either born or bred in 
Bohemia and Moravia (Schaukal, Kolbenheyer, Walter v. Molo) 
soon lost connections with their native-country, while a local 
regionalist literature has grown up which shows more of the 
spirit of narrow nationalism (Watzlick). 

It would be unjust to pass over the important rdle of the Jews 
in the German culture of Bohemia: some of them went to Vienna 
(like Karl Kraus or the composer Gustav Mahler), others found 
a congenial centre in Prague (H. Salus, F. Kafka, Max Brod, F. 
Werfel etc). Brod and Werfel did a good deal for a new rap- 
prochement with the Czechs even before the war. 

The outcome of the great war, which for the Czechs meant the 
fulfilment of a century-old desire, was a surprise and shock for 
the Germans in Bohemia and Moravia. They found themselves 
citizens of a state ruled from Prague in which they had sunk from 
a privileged position to a minority of little over twenty per cent. 
At first they made attempts to organize some sort of union with 
Austria which were condemned to failure by the simple fact of 
the geographical distribution of the Germans in Bohemia along 
the frontiers of Germany. The Peace Treaty merely confirmed a 
fait accompli, and it is difficult to see what else could have 
been done at Versailles. After all, Bohemia and Moravia have 
formed a distinct geographical, political and economic unit 
since the early Middle Ages. The Germans live in discontinuous 
zones along the frontiers and form also islands and minorities in 
predominantly Czech towns and districts. In places they are 
strongly intermingled with the Czechs, and clear mountain- 
frontiers divide them from Germany almost everywhere, while no 
frontier towards the Czechs has ever been drawn. Czechs and 
Germans have a common stake in the country and must 
obviously live together and co-operate as they have done at all 
times in spite of rivalry and political strife. Actually, though the 
situation immediately after the war was tense, the country 
settled down to a co-operation which looked extremely promis- 
ing, especially after 1926 when two German ministers joined the 
cabinet. Though obviously the German minority was hard hit by 
the loss of political privileges and the economic consequences of 
the establishment of a Czechoslovak state the Czech government 
has taken the reasonable attitude of meeting most of their 
demands. If one compares the situation of the German minorities 
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in other states with that of the German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, one must admit that their situation in Czechoslovakia 
is by far the most favourable. They have full Parliamentary 
representation according to proportional suffrage on a secret 
ballot (72 deputies out of 300), they have the use of their lan- 
guage in courts and offices wherever they amount to more than 
twenty per cent. of the population, they have local administra- 
tion in German towns and villages, they have a fully developed 
school-system with German teachers (ninety-seven per cent. of 
all German children attend German schools). But owing to the 
world-wide depression and the general raising of trade-barriers 
the industrial parts of Northern Bohemia were badly hit, and the 
German share in the Civil service is smaller than their numbers 
would warrant. Since the advent to power of Hitler they have 
shown considerable signs of unrest, and the party organized by 
Konrad Henlein along the lines of Nazi ideology of blood and 
soil and Anti-Semitism scored more than sixty per cent. of the 
German vote in the elections of 1935. The Czech government 
has tried to meet the German grievances by special concessions 
to the German parties collaborating with the government, but 
the Henlein party has increased its demands, which now include 
territorial autonomy. It is difficult to see how any Czech govern- 
ment could be induced to grant concessions detrimental to the 
unity of the state. ‘Autonomy’ would mean the sacrifice of the 
Czech minorities and of the smaller German parties to the 
‘totalitarian’ claims of the Henlein party. 

The general economic recovery which is now on its way 
should accelerate a process of appeasement, and the present 
Czech government is certainly doing its utmost to meet 
legitimate grievances. The Germans shared the fortunes of 
Bohemia with the Czechs in good times and bad. They inter- 
married throughout history so that a racial division would be 
impossible to-day. Economic reasons speak for the closest 
collaboration which is, of course, going on all over the country 
in spite of political tension. In cultural Felds the Germans have a 
large rdle to fulfil in forming a natural bridge to the Slavonic 
world. The Czechs who have built the state will also remain, in 
virtue of their numbers, the natural political leaders, but they 
have already given a fair share to German interests in a spirit of 
democracy and humanity. So the future is not unhopeful. 
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Provided that outside interference does not disturb the normal 
course of events it should be possible to discover a peaceful and 
amicable solution. 
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GERMANY, OLD AND NEW 
by J. W. Eaton 


ROM a perusal of current literature, both German and 
F voreign. one might imagine that national socialist Germany 
had sprung suddenly and spontaneously into existence; and in 
the foreign press she is constantly represented as a mysterious 
phenomenon, unexplained and threatening. Is so sudden a 
national creation possible? Is Germany so completely a creation 
of the national socialist party? Were all her foundations laid in 
the years between 1919 and 1936 by the mistakes and unfairnesses 
of the Allies and by the development of the Nazi policy and 
organization? Can Germany, different to all other countries at all 
other times, deny her past, divest herself of all connection with 
what has gone before? A few weeks’ reading in German history 
would persuade the average reader to the contrary. There he 
would find many of the reasons, which have made her what she is 
to-day, not only in the conditions and in the course of events, to 
which a country’s development must always to some extent 
remain obedient, but also in those traits in the national character, 
which had already declared themselves long before the present 
regime. 

There are questions we might ask, the answers to which may 
explain much that puzzles us in the Germany of to-day. Why, for 
example, has Germany’s political development been so different 
from that of other European countries? Why has her heritage 
from the Reformation and from the Great European movement 
of Science and Reason, the three hundred years war against 
mediaeval authority and dogma, been so different to that of Eng- 
land and France? Why has her struggle for political freedom led 
to a totalitarian form of government? 

The Reformation was a beginning full of promise but it left 
untouched social and political conditions. While elsewhere 
religion and civil liberty went hand in hand, in Germany, where 
at one bound it seemed as if both had been won at once, the 
development of both was continually brought into doubt. To 

1K. Biedermann, Deutschland im achtzehnten Jabrhundert, Leipzig, 1880, II, p. 159. 
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this the results of the Thirty Years’ War contributed. Here was a 
religious war with no noble or redeeming features; fought chiefly 
by mercenaries; it discovered no heroes or martyrs and ended in 
the fulfilment of no great national or religious ideals. It ruined the 
countty, sastusieall the particularism of ‘Kleinstaaterei’ of the 
time and increased the division between the different classes of 
the population. Impoverished by the war the nobility sought 
positions at court. The educated middle classes barely existed. 
The trading families of the Middle Ages, the great merchants of 
Liibeck and Niirnberg, stout champions as they had been of civic 
rights, had fallen from their high estate; everywhere a love of 
titles and ceremony, a habit of sycophancy; ‘Hange den Mantel 
nach dem Wind,’ (‘trim your sails to every wind’) so the saying 
ran. The universities were filled with ‘Speichelleckern von 
Gelehrten,” with toadying scholars. 

But Germany’s lack of development in the social and political 
fields is not to be altogether explained by the effects of the 
Thirty Years’ War, devastating as they were. One must go further 
back than 1648. Elsewhere in Europe by the second half of the 
sixteenth century, Feudalism had weakened, and the nations were 
moving forward on their march to a new freedom; not so in 
Germany. There, since the thirteenth century, the independent 
power of the ruling princes had grown and expanded at the 
expense of the central authority, and this ‘Kleinstaaterei’ and its 
feudalistic caste system with its sharp distinctions between 
nobles, middle classes and people continued on into the nine- 
teenth century. Germany long remained a collection of virtually 
independent states, a “constitutional anarchy’ as Hegel called it; 
and their inhabitants regarded the people of other states as 
foreigners; there was little or no patriotism: 

‘It is only the citizen of some small Imperial City who still asks 
occasionally, how are things in Germany? Every German likes to 
count himself an Austrian, a Prussian, a Saxon, a Hanoverian, a 
Mecklenburger; only they who have no special country call themselves 
Germans.’ 


Among the country gentlemen, the inhabitants of the small 
towns and the peasants, who saw but little of the outside world, 


1 K. Fr. von Moser. 


* Eggers, Geschichte der Menschheit, quoted by Biedermann, op. -it., I, p. 66. The period 
referred to is about 1700. 
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the local differences in manners, language, and outlook were very 
marked. And these sharp divergences were accentuated by the 
absence of a capital such as Paris or London. The efforts of 
Leibniz and, later, of Gottsched, to make Vienna a centre of 
culture were not successful. Vienna was a Catholic city and 
German intellectual life had to find its centre in the Protestant 
north. 

A comparison with the development of scientific and social 
theories in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may serve to throw into stronger relief the reasons for Germany’s 
failure to develop principles on which she might have laid the 
foundations of her liberties. In England theory did not neces- 
sarily mean anything vague or scholastic. There was no sharp 
separation between the popular and the learned literatures. The 
results of the investigations of such thinkers as Locke and 
Hobbes into the nature of man, his natural and political rights, 
the foundation on which the State rested, the divine right of 
kings and the new democratic ideas were adopted and used by 
political and religious parties and sects. Theory and practice 
went hand in hand. The development of the idea of examining 
the outer and inner world in the light of reason and the natural 
sciences led from Bacon to Locke and the march of ideas moves 
from Bacon to Newton and from Locke to Hume. Then, too, the 
political sense of the English people was kept alive by ancient 
institutions. In England man was indeed a political animal; and 
consequently, when the English Freethinkers or the champions 
of the new democracy delivered their onslaughts on old and 
established institutions, they did not fear chaos; they were not 
attempting to destroy the whole fabric of church or state but only 
those parts which they regarded as obstacles to progress. 

Conditions in Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were very different. In religion as in science and 
philosophy there was the same lack of interest in things political 
and in questions affecting the common welfare, a supineness and 
a mass obedience to authority. The ‘Kleinstaaterei,’ from which 
the country suffered was not in any degree diminished by those 
movements which, in other countries had brought a new freedom 
and unity, Rationalism and the Reformed Religion. In Germany 
theory and practice lay far apart. The average German would 
have been ashamed to have suddenly found a working political 
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philosophy based, as was that of the English, on mere experience, 
or, like that of the French, on a witty and plausible train of 
reasoning. It is true that Leibniz was not without his realistic and 
practical side but his attempt to reconcile faith and reason, 
theology and philosophy, to represent the individual view of the 
universe which lay at the base of the Reformation movement and 
at the same time to maintain authority in philosophy and religion, 
proved a failure. In his attempt at compromise Leibniz remains 
typically German in the loftiness and sublimity of his aspirations 
and in his helplessness before unfavourable circumstance; the 
vagueness of his optimistic idealism could make little impression 
on the strongly entrenched defences of authority; his declaration 
in the Théodicée that, taken all in all, everything must make for 
good, is after all merely a submissive contentment with existing 
social and political conditions, not the active optimism of a 
Shaftesbury or a Descartes. His is still the ‘Jammertal’ idea of 
German theologians. 

The theories of Leibniz were used to support a school of 
laisser-aller, of indifferentism in things political. Pufendorf’s and 
Thomasius’s ideas of reform were not the battle cries of parties 
but merely dead theories. German philosophy of the eighteenth 
century did not evolve and make clear principles, to which men 
could hold, gaining thereby confidence in one another and 
courage in facing the enemies of their liberties. There was no 
national feeling, no political unity, no cohesion, merely a dust of 
individuals. Progress was moral and aesthetic, not social, indivi- 
dual not general, a withdrawing into the world of the spirit. The 
leaders of German thought lived in a world beyond the senses, 
vague, intangible, far removed from the political, national and 
social needs of the people. Not without reason had an eighteenth- 
century German thinker declared that if England should take the 
empire of the sea and France that of the land, Germany would be 
content with the empire of the clouds. And since their theories 
were not to be translated into action, German rationalistic 
thinkers, so submissive in practice, are bold in theory, constantly 
showing a feverish haste to destroy everything, an extravagance 
of speculation, and a constant mistaking of the expression of 
their feelings for deeds. And yet this lack of the practical sense 
did not lessen their appreciation of the importance of their some- 
times rather grandiose theories. Biedermann speaks of: 
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The lack of energy, from which our national education has suffered 
for so long, the youthful self-satisfaction, with which the Germans talk 
about their enlightenment, their self-sufficiency and intellectual superi- 
ority to other peoples and their lack of maturity in practical things, 
which shows itself when it is a question of using these qualities in life 
and action." 

The fruits of German Rationalism are not to be found in the 
encouragement and development of talented individuals but 
rather in that ‘Massenerziehung’ and ‘Nivellierungswuth,’ of 
which Gottsched in literature was the sovereign voice; ‘obedi- 
ence’ was the watchword, obedience of child to parent, of sub- 
ject to ruler. Here lay the real obstacles to the attainment of 
political liberty, in this particularism, with the resulting distrust 
between states and individuals, in this extravagant love for the 
theory and the idea, and in the lack among the great German 
masses of a political sense; a nation, which could only be re- 
formed by the continual and arbitrary interference of a single, 
sovereign individual or through regulations, and instructions 
from above was not capable nor deserving of reform, says 
Biedermann.? And almost a century later the failure of the 
German princes to fulfil the promises of political freedom made 
at Vienna in 1814-15 resulted merely in the mild outbreak of 
1848 and the voluntary exile of many who might have remained 
to become leaders. 

The contribution of Pietism to the cause of German liberty 
was no greater than that of Rationalism. By the Treaty of West- 
phalia the princes of the various states were awarded absolute 
power over the churches within their territory. The jus reformandi 
gave them the power to decide what the state religion should be. 
The theologians of the old school did for a time stand up for the 
rights of the church against the state, but they looked in vain for 
support from such a leader of German thought as Leibniz. In 
this dispute, so important for the future of the rights of the 
church in Germany, the church lay-members had no voice: 
‘Authority considers and carries out, the people agrees” says 
Carpzov repeatedly when speaking of the constitution of the 
Protestant church. In parts of Germany even the right of a 
congregation to refuse a priest was withheld. Spener, gentle and 
withdrawing, was not the man to oppose these troubles, and 

1 Biedermann, op. ci/., I, 1, p. 383. 2 Ibid., p. 236. 
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Gellert, popular mouthpiece though he was of the Pietistic 
movement, believed rather in ‘meekness and humility’ than in 
the possibilities of a more independent church. Gellert’s very 
popularity, deep and widespread though it was, reflects the 
weakness of German Pietism. Questions of public policy and of 
the rights of the churches had little interest for its leaders. Here, 
too, England presented a very different picture. There the reli- 
gious persecution had produced a more militant type. The 
English middle-class puritans, with their unconquerable ideas 
of personal liberty, had made alliances with different parties 
and had thereby obtained a political influence, which remained 
vigorous and assertive. It is true that in Germany Pietism in its 
beginning did quicken religious feeling; at that time it was not 
without loftiness of spirit and purity of ideal but in a country, 
where the decisions of the princes were final, where there was no 
persecution as such, since Catholics and Protestants had equal 
rights, its nature became easy and yielding, and its path tortuous, 
It had in it none of the metal of a Milton or of a Pascal. Its 
individualism was not militant or aggressive; it did not seek a 
harmony with the world outside itself: it retired to a more secure 
refuge, ‘die stille Betstube,’ the quiet closet, and delivered itself 
up to a rather morbidly introspective analysis of the soul, to a 
prayerful, devout and self-righteous sequestration from the real 
world, to an unnatural coquetting with itself. These stricken, 
pietistic, rather ‘precious’ mortals loved ‘sweet melancholy’ and, 
brooding in their solitary “Trauergarten’ over death and immot- 
tality, they learnt their lessons of virtue and wisdom from the old 
moss-grown gravestones with much less effort and pain than in 
the dust and heat of ordinary life. This strongly marked intro- 
spective tendency of German Pietism, the failure of its leaders to 
break with the official church party, the flattery of princes, and 
the condoning of the vices of their courts ended in a weak 
hypocrisy, and German Pietism finally became as much a hind- 
rance to the true spiritualdevelopment of thenation as it had been 
a help at its beginning. 

Germany’s philosophical, social and political developments 
are faithfully reflected in her literature. The unity of the strong 
and assertive popular literature of the centuries before the 
Reformation did not long survive the latter movement. With the 
death of the Romantic literature of the Middle Ages there arises 
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a sharp opposition between popular and learned literatures. 
Classical beauty remained the exclusive province of the learned 
classes and the writings of Brant, Miirner, Fischart and Sachs are 
isolated fragments of a literature which lacks direction, unity and 
discipline. The popular hymn of the seventeenth century has 
none of the easy naiveté of the sixteenth; it was a flight from real- 
ity into the realm of the supernatural. In the eighteenth century 
Pietism was the declared enemy of the arts and sciences; it 
regarded literature, and particularly, the theatre, as ‘worldly.’ 
German satire of the same period could not triumph over class- 
consciousness and political obedience. For in Germany public 
opinion, which protects the satirist against the wounded vanity 
of his victims, did not exist. Rabener and Liscow are but poor 
counterparts of Swift and Voltaire. They have no ‘fine savagery,’ 
no outspoken bitterness or courage of invective. “In Germany,’ 
Rabener writes, ‘I dare not say to a village schoolmaster the 
truths, to which in London an archbishop must listen.’ Nor 
does the German preference for theory help a ‘genre’ such as the 
drama. German dramatists of the eighteenth century were too 
often philosophers and critics with no resulting profit to their 
dramas. Their heroes are often symbols of abstract ideas, 
‘balloons filled with metaphysical gas’; the dramas of the Ger- 
man ‘Sturm und Drang’ are distinguished by a great many empty 
tirades on liberty, and by loud, vague and often meaningless 
idealizing of world-citizenship. 

The reasons for present-day Germany are not so very far to 
seek. The long survival of the feudalistic caste system, the failure 
of the Reformation to make its influence felt in the political and 
social fields, the long-continued Particularism or ‘Kleinstaaterei,’ 
the ‘Massenerziehung’ or Mass education and ‘Nivellierungs- 
wuth’ or levelling mania of German Rationalism, the weakness 
and supineness of German Pietism, the love of theory and of the 
idea, these do seem to foreshadow and explain in some measure 
the Germany of to-day. Bound up with all these elements is the 
lack of practical political sense, which in the past has marked and 
now still marks the great masses of the German people. Frederick 
the Great is reported to have declared shortly before his death 
that he was tired of reigning over slaves. Bismarck remarked on 
the lack of ‘civil courage’ among his countrymen, and on more 

1 Rabener, Briefe, p. 275. 
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than one occasion Herr Hitler has publicly declared that the most 
profound cause of the historical failure of the German people is 
to be found in a ‘lack of inner cohesion.’ The methods of Ger- 
man rulers before Hitler have not remedied this defect. Von Stein 
like Bismarck later, worked, not for the privileged classes, nor 
yet for the common man, but simply for the state. Hitler is not 
the first German leader to have annexed all institutions of social 
and economic life to the owners of the state, but in his methods 
he has shown a better knowledge of the psychology of the 
German masses. He and his lieutenants have shown how to use 
the German indifference to matters political. They have seen that 
in the absence of political principles there must be something 
else which will bind the members of a nation together. They 
know that the German people is happier when joined and com- 
pelled in some mass movement, even though the majority may 
feel merely the emotion, without being aware of the real goal. 
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THE KLOSTERHAUS READINGS, 1937 
by EDMUND BLUNDEN 


' HERE were you in Germany?’ people have been asking 
me; and I have answered ‘At Lippoldsberg.’ This reply 
has been found apparently rather difficult. Certainly Lippolds- 
berg is no enormous village. Still, the traveller descending the 
Upper Weser by the cheerfullest of steamboats and dutifully 
studying the folder supplied for that river tour cannot miss it: 
‘Weiterhin kommt rechts der hessische Marktflecken Lippolds- 
berg, dessen sehenswerte Kreuzkirche noch aus dem i. J. 1088 
gegriindeten Benediktiner-Kloster herstammt. In einem alten 
Klostergebaiude neben der Kirche ist das Heim von unserm 
Schriftsteller Hans Grimm, dessen beriihmtes Werk, Volk 
ohne Raum von hier aus seinen Weg in die Welt nahm.’ More- 
over, if Dr. Grimm?’s series of literary reunions goes on flourish- 
ingly for many years more at the Klosterhaus—as there is every 
reason to suppose it will—an addition will need to be made to 
the touristic description of Lippoldsberg; much as Glynde- 
bourne has now acquired the touch of national significance, so 
that quiet local name promises to mean something to Germany 
altogether. . 
The nature of the congress of authors summer after summer at 
Lippoldsberg, though it becomes a kind of public event, is 
unofficial. They—on this occasion I rejoice that I might say 
“‘we’—are the guests of Dr. and Frau Grimm, some bound by ties 
of long-established friendship. It was delightful and moving to 
me to see the light-hearted poet, Hermann Claudius, here in talk 
with his host and his anthologist (Meine geliebten Claudius- 
Gedichte, edited by Hans Grimm); for these two distinguished 
writers met first amid the war of the guns on the Western Front. 
Perhaps this is the place where I may name the guests one and 
all, with an informality which they will certainly forgive and 
even approve: first of all, Rudolf Binding, best known in England 
perhaps for the diary translated as A Fatalist at War. Hans 
Carossa, likewise known to me at any rate for his contribution to 
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the literature of 1914-1918 (A Rowumanian Diary), was here, 
quietly impressive. Rudolph Schréder has edited a great news- 
paper without ceasing to be an active poet—whom can Fleet 
Street show as his parallel? Of August Winnig’s jovial tales I am 
almost sure that no English translation exists; and Paul Fechter’s 
friendly dry wit has perhaps as yet remained the pleasure of a 
select few here. Still looking round the table to which Hans 
Grimm has summoned us all, let me note those two particular 
friends, still young veterans of the Great War, Edwin Dwinger 
and Paul Alverdes, both of whom have made some name with 
readers in England. There is Benno von Mechow, who collabor- 
ates with Alverdes in bringing out the admirable literary period- 
ical Das Innere Reich; Friedrich Bischoff, latterly celebrated for his 
novel Die Goldenen Schlisser and his poems Schlesischer Psalter. 
With the names of Georg Grabenhorst and Heinrich Zillich, the 
Klosterhaus team (so to speak) is complete; but three or four of 
us from other countries (one, Dr. F. W. J. Heuser, from Colum- 
bia University) had come as fortunate supporters. 

These authors, who as it appeared to me, all combined popular 
success in literature with uncommercial, spontaneous ideas about 
literature—who all had some permanent and enviable quality of 
the poet about them—were responsible for a few public appear- 
ances during their week of charming ease at Klosterhaus. 
Between them all they provided several programmes of readings 
from their works, and on two of these occasions their audience 
consisted chiefly of what I should call county troops—members 
of infantry or pioneer battalions from their depots in the district. 
Perhaps the selection of eloquence in prose offered to these 
volunteer listeners was made with a little allowance for the 
military mind, and included a good deal on the subject of men in 
the line during the Great War. Certainly no author, engaged in 
reading aloud specimens of his own compositions, could have 
desired a more attentive and well-disposed audience than that 
which crowded the cool long mediaeval room used for these 
sessions, one golden evening. To officers and their ladies, and 


perfectly turned-out ‘other ranks,’ reminiscence and even 


mysticism were offered in plenty, and with success. The reading 
was opened by Edwin Dwinger, who presented some scenes 
skilfully caught in words by him as a journalist in Spain last 
winter. It was brought to an end by Paul Alverdes (who, it may 
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be permitted me to mention, was shot through the throat at 
La Bassée in 1915, but has contrived to address audiences in spite 
of the lasting injury then done). Alverdes is a master of the 
‘simple story,’ out of Hans Sachs or folk-lore or his own inven- 
tion; and the battalion was delighted with what he told so well. 
After that, the commanding officer made a little speech on the 
privilege of seeing and hearing eminent writers as well as read- 
ing them, which set the final touch of plain excellence on the 
whole occasion. 

And there were one or two other touches, which occurred not 
by design but by accident, but which one would not have missed 
for anything. Klosterhaus forms one side of a spacious quad- 
rangle, which is mainly a farmyard, with all proper appurten- 
ances including (at the far end) a very respectable, well-behaved 
midden. During the readings, some country voices insisted on 
being heard; now a horse would neigh amiably, now a hen would 
remonstrate with some neighbour on the perch. And besides 
there happened to be, down the village street, a Jubilee un- 
connected with literature, but not lacking music—a merry-go- 
round of great merit continued to send forth, even into the magic 
circle of famous writers, the airs of several very fine dance items. 

Next day there was more music. Frau Grimm’s beautiful, and 
may I say English garden (where all sorts of things grow in 
kind confusion, and the hollyhock and currant-bush, the sweet- 
william and cabbage are easy neighbours)—this walled garden 
received a military band, which played to the company for hours. 
What splendid work! What unassuming skill on the part of the 
bandmaster, and his young subordinate with the countenance 
of (to quote a friend beside me) ‘one of Diirer’s people!’ On this 
occasion I gathered one more piece of evidence that among mod- 
ern English writers Robert Graves has made a particularly strong 
impression in Germany with his prose works. The adjutant of 
the 82nd I.R., when the band had ‘goose-stepped’ with a last 
exhibition of perfect training out of the garden gate, discussed 
some of them with me. But I must not give the impression that a 
soldier’s life anywhere is especially literary; this accomplished 
young officer deplored the fact that he had not time latterly to 
keep up with the world of books. He himself looked very much 
like my old friend Captain Robert Graves; and to me, an infre- 
quent visitor hitherto in Germany, the resemblance of many 
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types to those I know in England was constantly interesting, and 
something more. 

But the zenith of Hans Grimm ’s Dichtertreffen this year (and 
I believe every year) is its Sunday, which fell on July 4. A 
printed programme had been circulated beforehand, the first 
glimpse of which had caused me some alarm, for I saw that the 
arrangements were to begin at 8.55 Uhr. This for Klosterhaus 
and me was a little matutinal; but on examination the time proved 
to be only that at which the special train would leave Gottingen 
with the Akademische Orchester-Vereinigung of that city. A 
Bach concert in the church at 11 revealed the enthusiasm of the 
public for this great day at Lippoldsberg; but that was only a 
beginning. The brilliant sunshine which had been so anxiously 
desired had come to stay; and throughout the afternoon the 
invasion increased. By 5 p.m. Herr Wernt Grimm and his staff 
had managed to equip the courtyard with benches, forms and 
chairs almost equal to the task of seating the multitude who 
meanwhile bought books and pictures from the stall which had 
made its appearance, and pursued the authors for their signatures, 
for a few sentences of their speech, or even in mute but glad 
contemplation. Sometimes they pursued those who were not 
Dichter nor Schriftsteller, but even the chance of speaking with 
those who were in the retinue of the men of genius seemed to 
be accepted with thanks. Whole girls’ schools had arrived. It 
could not be mistaken that here as elsewhere the predominating 
passion for literature and literary personalities was of feminine 
origin. Among the male minority, one noticed some journalists: 
the Hauptschriftleiter of Ewiges Deutschland had driven in at top 
speed from Berlin. The number of photographs taken by pro- 
fessionals and amateurs must have been devastating, but the 
quality was probably high. As for the numbers present, even Dr. 
Grimm asked me with a twinkling eye whether British authors 
thus gathered could have allured such thousands; and was pleased 
when I told him that some footballers might have had a hope. 

At length, the whole concourse was sitting or standing in 
silence, ready for the Lesestunde. The musicians and authors 
were in their places, and very soon the onlie begetter of the festi- 
val, Hans Grimm, was announcing his readers. With all good 
humour and without any flummery Rudolf Schréder began 
reciting, much as an ancient reciter might be supposed to have 
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done, a lengthy passage from his version of the I4ad. This was 
received with much the same satisfaction as if it had been a mod- 
dern story, and not merely by those in the courtyard. For in the 
lofty steep roof of the church, round whose cupola the swallows 
were whirling and shrilling, the windows were opened, and 
young men perched proudly; even from the window in the face of 
the clock one acrobat was staring and listening till disturbed by a 
clock hand. The scene of summer skies, and faces, and dresses 
was a charming maze of colour, and all round stood the buildings 
of antiquity, weathered and capacious. For once no vast waggon 
drawn by cow and horse together demanded right of way across 
the cobbles. The readers, the choir, the orchestra went on with 
their agreeable work undisturbed except by photographers, if 
they may be called disturbance. I need not particularize the whole 
programme. It was pleasant to an English guest to find the 
Gottingen singers presently doing their best with old Thomas 
Morley’s ‘Now is the month of Maying.’ After that came a sort 
of family event; for first the choir sang a woodland serenata, the 
verses of which were composed by Matthias Claudius, and then 
the grandson of that joyous writer, our Hermann Claudius, was 
given his cue to recite some of his own poems. If my feeling was 
correct, the case of personal and poetical heredity was clear 
indeed. And another thing, imperfect as my powers of estimating 
the subject were, appeared noteworthy through the readings of 
these poets, whether of Claudius, or Bischoff, or Carossa, or 
Binding. It was the naturalness of the German feeling for rhyme 
and metre, for pure ballad verse—the firmness of the popular 
tradition, uniting the poetic Germany of Uhland’s day with that 
of 1937. The experiments in unfamiliar form and rhythm which 
modern times have seen in Germany have not, I gather, affected 
this general capacity of being made happy with simple stanzas 
and symmetrical versification. After Rudolf Binding, with his 
romantic sensibility in gesture and gaze, had completed his 
reading, there was a little surprise among some of us to find the 
orchestra playing the ‘Dead March’ from ‘Saul’—but it had not 
the significance which it might have had in England, being re- 
arded as an uncommon musical composition only! 

And here (though the Dichtertagung was not wholly ended), 
my fragmentary notes may end. The experience will not end with 
them; we who were bidden from overseas to Dr. Grimm’s 
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hospitable house and the conversation and friendship of the 
gifted men of Germany whom he had brought together will not 
soon lose the brightness of the memory. Prosperity to the ideal- 
ists of Lippoldsberg, and to their annual Symposium! and mean- 
while, one hopes that the author of Vo/k ohne Raum and an 
array of briefer works may be resting from his exertions, and 
gathering strength for more of his masterly writings in the cause 
of Anglo-German understanding and friendship. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE: THE THIRD DUINO ELEGY 


(Translated for M.D.) 
by B. J. Morse.? 


NE thing it is to sing of the beloved, another, woe 
is me to praise the blood’s guilt-hidden river-god. 
The youth, whom she feels darkly only, what knows he 
of him, the Potentate of Joy, ateem with tidings dark, 
who from the lonely one—ere yet the maid him tranquillized 
and oft as if she had no being—the god’s own head 
upraised, the night to endless tumult calling? 
O Neptune of the blood, O trident fearful! O 
gloom-filled wind of his breast of convoluted shell! 
Hark, how the night itself moulds and hollows! Ye stars, 
is not the lover’s joy in his beloved one’s face 
replete with you? His all-too-fervent knowledge 
of her visage pure—comes it not from purity of stars? 


Not you, alas, not you, nor yet his mother, 
bent thus the archways of his brows to expectation. 
Not you, O maid, who only feel him dimly, not you 
curved thus his lips to give them meaning deeper. 
Do you think, withal, your gentle tread could 
so convulse him, you who pass like morning wind? 
Of truth, his heart you filled with awe; but older fears 
gushed up within him at the first contiguous shock. 
Call him... you wean him not from his companions dark. 
Yea, grant he w//s it and escapes: appeased, he grows 
accustomed to your secret heart, regains composure 
and begins himself. But was it he who ever thus began? 
You, O mother, made him small and planted life in him, 
a neophyte; and so above his opened eyes 
you arched the friendly world and warded off the strange. 
O whither are fled the years when your fragile form 
was as a bulwark firm twixt him and seething chaos? 
Thus for him you much concealed:—deprived his dark 

? By kind permission of Herr Anton Kippenberg, Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. 
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and terror-laden room of fear, and with your 
refuge-yielding heart made habitable space of night. 

Not in the darkness, but in your nearer Self 

you placed the night-light, all luminous with love. 

Never a creaking sound which you, with smiles, 

could not explain—as if you always knew just why 

and when the boards made such and such a sound. ... 

And he listened and was soothed. So much your merest gesture 
did for him that, majestic in its vestures, his fate 

withdrew behind the cupboard, his restless future, 

with motion slight, becoming lost within the curtain’s folds. 


And he himself, then lying pacified beneath 

drowsed lids which you created gently, dissolving 

sweetness into the twilight-fringes of anticipated sleep, 

he seemed as one well-guarded. . . . But within, who stemmed, 
who held in check the torrents of his pasts? 

In sleep, in dream, in fever, that sleeper 

knew of no restraint, but ventured on their floods, 

and, timid, and new-born, was how entangled 

in the outward-reaching tendrils of inner actions 

already twisted into patterns, into throttling growth, into 
forms like beasts of prey. How he surrendered, how he loved! 
Loved his inner Self, the wilderness within, 

that virgin-forest in himself amidst whose silent, 

hurtling convolutions his heart stood light and green. 
Loved, forsook it, reaching on beyond his roots towards 

that mighty source which blotted out his tiny birth. 

With love he made descent into the gorges of his 

ancient blood where yet the Fearful lay still surfeit 

with the Fathers. And every Terror knew him, made 
familiar signs, blinked as if it understood. 

Yea, great Horror smiled . . . such tender smiles withal 

as even you, O mother, could but rarely give. How 

could he aught but love it when it smiled at him? It he loved 
before you, for even when you bore him, it yet 

inhered in that on which the nascent seed subsisted. 

For lo, we love not but like flowers for a 

single year; for when we love an immemorial 

sap goes coursing through our veins. O maiden, 
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we love in us not the future child as yet unborn, 
but all the myriads seething in us; not a single 
child, but the fathers in us who, like crumbled hills 
lie in our depths—but the dry river-bed 

of mothers yet to come—and the whole landscape, 
soundless beneath a cloud-obscured or clear-skied 
destiny—all this, O maid, forestalled you quite. 


And you yourself, you know not all: in him who 

loved, you called primeval time to life. What passions 
stirred afresh in his transformed and sombre being! 

And in their depths what women hated you! What 
spectral men you roused within his youthful blood! 

Dead children called to you. .. . O gently, gently 

perform the trusty daily tasks that please him: to the 
precincts of the garden lead him: grant to him the nights” 


ascendancy.... 
hold and keep him. 








FRANZ KAFKA AND THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
EXPRESSIONISM 
by R. H. Tuomas 


N the years immediately preceding the War a new spirit 
began to assert itself in German Literature and Art and 
gradually to claim for itself the name of Expressionism (Aus- 
druckskunst). Whereas the Impressionists—which term is here 
applied especially to the Neo-Romantics—had aimed at repro- 
ducing the smpression which the world made upon them, the Ex- 
pressionists tried to express the underlying idea of all phenomena. 
Expressionism was in consequence not concerned with verisimili- 
tude, and in its burning desire to discover what it believed to be 
the essentials it often cultivated the grotesque and the fantastic. 
As far as literature is concerned it may be said to have come into 
recognition with the publication in 1912 of Reinhard Johannes 
Sorge’s play Der Bettler. 

Expressionism may in part be explained as a reaction against 
the non-creative, receptive aspect of Impressionism but it would 
be false to regard it as its exact opposite. Indeed the Neo- 
Romantic writers, in so far as they recalled men to the claims of 
Imagination and of the Supersensual, maybe said to have 
prepared the way for the spiritual awareness which constitutes 
the religious aspect of Expressionism. 

To this spiritual preparation must be added the influence of 
the War which was largely responsible for bringing Expression- 
ism to its climax. The War, by putting men face to face with 
death and destruction, made them conscious of the need to 
establish their lives on something more than a basis of material 
reality. Expressionism was in consequence strongly religious, but 
in no settled or orthodox fashion. Expressionist religion was 
metaphysical rather than confessional. Its God was a vague 
Cosmic force rather than a personal Deity. Further, Expressionist 
religion was a quest rather than a fulfilment. Thus André Gide, 
who exercised a strong influence on the period, is at one with the 
Expressionists when he describes his view of religion as ‘un 
rapprochement infini’ and not ‘une confusion en Dieu’ (Les 
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Nourritures Terrestres). Much Expressionist Literature is rhap- 
sodic and formless; that this is not necessarily the case is shown 
by the work of Franz Kafka. 

Kafka, though he was clearly linked up with Expressionist 
thought, stood outside the Expressionist circle and differs from 
the Expressionists in being more closely bound to the past. 
Moreover he was a writer who possessed greater originality than 
the majority of those in the Expressionist School. Kafka was 
born in Prague in 1883 and came of a well-to-do Jewish family. 
After studying Law at the German University in Prague he 
became a clerk in an Insurance Company. An unhappy love 
affair weakened his constitution and undermined his courage for 
life. Early in the War he experienced the first traces of consump- 
tion and went in the course of time to several sanatoria. In 1923 
he went to Berlin where he suffered from malnutrition at the time 
of the deepest economic distress in Germany. He married in the 
same year but he was already a hopeless invalid. He died the 
following year. 

Kafka’s work has had a curious fate. He himself published only 
a few short stories and he was always reluctant to hand his 
writings over to the public. He destroyed many of his works 
and, in his will, he ordered that all his papers should be burned. 
A portrait of Kafka has been drawn by Max Brod in his novel 
Kingdom of Love (Zauberreich der Liebe) London 1930, in the char- 
acter of Richard Gerta. Kafka’s intellectual ancestors are to be 
found in Kierkegaard, whose spiritual position he recognized as 
similar to his own, and in Pascal. He studied the former’s 
Furcht und Zittern seven times, and it was partly to the writings of 
Pascal that he owed his predilection for the aphorism. He also 
devoted much time to the Bible and to Jewish theology, and for 
the purpose of these studies he learnt Hebrew. 

His style is simple and his language translucently clear. Even 
the occasional intrusion of the grotesque is camouflaged by the 
quietness and verisimilitude of his style. In reading Kafka indeed 
one is reminded of the older Impressionist German Literature. 
The collection of short passages which bear the title Observations 
(Betrachtung) seems in some respects to belong to the same tradi- 
tion as the work of Peter Altenberg, who may be regarded as the 
typical Impressionist. 

Nevertheless Kafka’s world of apparently simple reality has a 
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special symbolical and mystical significance. He depicts side by 
side, as it were, two distinct worlds. The first is the world of 
earthbound reality, as can be seen from the titles of some of the 
pieces in Betrachtung. Thus he describes here ‘Kinder auf der 
Landstrasse,’ ‘Der Ausflug ins Gebirge,’ “Das Ungliick der 
Junggesellen,’ “‘Kleider’, etc. The other is the world of meta- 
physical speculation at which he often hints even in his treatment 
of the simple things of workaday life. He even went so far as to 
maintain that the spiritual world alone was the real world, and 
that that, which we call the world of the senses, was but an 
element of the spirit of Evil that had invaded the world of the 
Spirit. It is in this respect that the difference between Impres- 
sionism and Expressionism is especially clearly seen; it has 
rightly been said that, whereas a man like Altenberg transfers the 
external world into himself, Kafka translates his inner self into 
the world of objectivity; he does this by discovering between the 
Ego and the world yet another ‘being,’ namely the human being 
who is in a condition in which he is no longer himself, but in 
which he is not yet the ‘other being.’ Cysarz has this same idea 
in mind when he defines Kafka’s work as ‘the embodiment 
of the higher and the lower world in a world of concrete 
existence.’ 

In his exercise of this mystical second-sight Kafka is the full 
Expressionist. Here the influence of Dostoevsky must be 
recognized on the movement. One of the main contributions 
that Dostoevsky made to Expressionism was that he established 
a world of metaphysical reality distinct from that of finite exist- 
ence. It is for example in this higher world that Ivan (in The 
Brothers Karamasov) lives. The problem of reconciling the two is 
treated in Crime and Punishment. \t is the struggle that takes place 
in Raskolnikoff’s conscience. 

Kafka searches, like many Expressionists, for a — re- 
orientation. Even before the War German poets had begun to 
proclaim the hollowness of the life they saw around them. 
Heym, Stadler and Trakl may be mentioned as three writers 
who, standing on the threshold of Expressionism, were not 
blinded by the apparent outward prosperity of the pre-War 
years, but were conscious of the inner instability of this time. 
Kafka, who was thirty-one when the War broke out, was older 
than the majority of the Expressionists, and thus the world of 
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reality, which even before the War had undergone a change, lost 
its meaning entirely for his generation. Man’s relationship to God 
appeared to be severed. Man was thrown back upon himself and 
was set the task of establishing his life upon a new basis. This 
search for new foundations is the quest of the Expressionists and 
is the subject of Kafka’s work. He seeks to reconcile the Finite 
and the Infinite. 

His work is symbolical because his aim is to express the 
Infinite in Finite terms. He even succeeds in imparting to his 
writing a note of quiet simplicity when he is dealing with 
transcendental considerations. This characteristic is seen clearly 
in the short story called Die Verwandlung, which was begun in 
1912 and published in 1916. A commercial traveller awakes one 
morning to find that he has turned into a monster. Thus at once 
we are presented with a situation grotesque in the extreme. Yet 
Kafka succeeds in maintaining an atmosphere of probability 
throughout. The circumstances in which the action develops 
are taken from everyday life. Gregor Samsa, the unfortunate 
central figure, his father, mother and sister are depicted in their 
home. We are introduced to the common problems of the 
housewife and to the affairs of a small business house. Yet over 
all hangs the impossible fate of Gregor Samsa. On the face of it, 
merely a sombre domestic tragedy. Nevertheless the story has a 
deeper note. The sudden change in Samsa is to be regarded as the 
symbolical presentation of the dissolution of the prevailing order 
of things, such as took place under the impact of the War. Man 
must reckon with new and revolutionary values, just as Samsa 
must change his whole existence and adapt himself to the 
circumstances arising out of his new condition. Die Verwandlung 
is a significant document of the War period. 

The full extent of Kafka’s “Weltanschauung’ is found in the 
novels, all of which were published after his death. Der Prozess, 
Das Schloss, and Amerika ate nominally separate works, though 
in point of fact they form a trilogy. They depict the search of an 
individual for an order of life which will satisfy his needs. These 
quests are the symbolical representation, as Max Brod points out, 
of the craving for ‘admission to a Kingdom of God’ and indicate, 
in the words of Naumann, ‘the way to God.’ In each case, with 
the possible exception of Amerika, of which the last chapter is 
not completed, the search is vain; the action shows the hero 
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apparently coming nearer to his goal but in the end he is as far 
from it as ever. 

For example, in Der Prozess (which was begun in 1914), we 
have the story of a bank-manager unjustly accused. His profes- 
sional life is ruined. He seeks to prove his innocence and takes 
measures which he hopes will lead to his acquittal. Yet he never 
succeeds in reaching the representatives of the Law, who are 
depicted as being protected by a maze of impenetrable formulae. 
Even his own lawyer is idle and inefficient. The law-courts are 
housed in disreputable buildings which are only accessible by 
endless staircases leading to ante-rooms, and not to the offices 
where the officials work, whom he seeks. He never finds the 
fulfilment for which he is looking, and the final chapter, behind 
which lurks an air of grotesque unreality, ends on a note of 
despair: “Who was it? A friend? A good man? One who would 
help him? Was it a single individual? Were there many? Was 
there still help? Was there evidence that had been overlooked? 
Certainly there was. Even unshakeable logic may yield to the 
man who is fighting for his life. Where was the judge whom he 
had never seen, and where was the High Court of Justice to 
which he had never been admitted? He stretched out his open 
hands in despait.’ 

Similarly Das Schloss is a story of frustration. It relates to a 
surveyor who arrives at the Castle to take up duties which he 
believes await him there. His efforts to enter upon the duties for 
which he has been nominated lead him from one official to 
another. The officials to whom he is admitted prove to have only 
very subordinate authority. He discovers finally from the 
Superintendent that his appointment was an error since there is 
no room in the organization of the Castle for another surveyor. 
His quest has led him nowhere. 

Thus for all their quiet everyday narrative form the plots of 
these novels might have been transferred from troubled dreams. 
We need not postulate the influence of Freud on Expressionism, 
although it is interesting to note that Mr. Day Lewis, in his 
Revolution in Writing, mentions Kafka among the authors most 
admired by the young writers of to-day precisely because of his 
Freudian introspection. The symbolism of dreams, however, has 
been a commonplace of religious experience in all ages. 

The last novel of the group is Amerika. Although chrono- 
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logically it precedes the other two (it was begun in 1912) it must 
be regarded, by virtue of its content, as following upon them. 
For in this work Kafka suggests the possibility of a happy ending 
of fulfilment and thus it stands apart from most of his work. 
Only in one other work does Kafka offer a similar prospect, 
namely in the short piece entitled Der Bau. This was one of his 
last works, written at the end of his life, at the time when he had 
at last found domestic happiness. The fundamental note of his 
work is nevertheless resignation and renunciation. Here he is in 
line with his fellow Expressionists. For all their apparently 
buoyant optimism they often felt, deep down in themselves, that 
their ideals would never be fulfilled. It is perhaps significant in 
this connection that several of their important works remained 
unfinished. One thinks for example of Fritz von Unruh’s pro- 
posed Trilogy, of which the third volume, for which Ein 
Geschlecht and Platz were the preparation, was never written. 
One might mention too the essentially fragmentary nature of 
almost all Kafka’s work. With him it seems to have been almost a 
habit to flinch from the final step. Der Prozess, Das Schloss and 
Amerika all lack conclusions. 

This inability to push ideas to their logical conclusion is 
symptomatic of a fundamental weakness in Expressionism. This 
weakness is seen clearly in the religious outlook of the Expres- 
sionists and in particular in Kafka’s work. Expressionism suffered 
from the irreconcilable duality of the Finite and the Infinite. The 
Expressionists stressed the Infinite as the cornet-stone of the 
New World to which they looked forward; their cry was always 
for ‘Ewigkeit.’ Yet Infinity by its very nature excludes fulfilment. 
Werfel, who was one of the leading Expressionists, recognized 
this fact when he exclaimed in his Bocksgesang that ‘all eternity 
flees from fulfilment.’ Kafka also has this idea when he says in one 
of his recently published aphorisms: “He who seeks never finds.” 
The freedom that they so vehemently demanded as part of their 
spiritual programme was illusory from the beginning, although 
they were loath to admit it. Like Kafka’s heroes the Expression- 
ists were unable to reach the goal that they had set themselves. 
“The ideal of Freedom’ says Kafka, ‘is too often deceptive,’ and 
he confessed to a ‘feeling of the most complete helplessness.’ 
This organic weakness in the constitution of the Expressionist 
“Weltanschauung’ accounts, just as much as the unfavourable 
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economic and social circumstances in Germany after the War, 
for the collapse of the Movement about 1924. There is in con- 
sequence a note of negation in much Expressionist literature 
and, in the case of Kafka, this takes on a religious colouring. 
Kafka sums this up when he says: ‘Heaven is silent to our 
entreaties.” The conclusion at which Kafka hints with despairing 
persistence is that, before God, Man is always in the wrong. 
‘Everything,’ he remarked on one occasion, ‘is but deception.’ 
Max Brod has stressed the fact that behind the novels of Kafka 
lies the search for Divine Grace. Kafka’s characters, however 
hard they strive to this end, never reach it. Kafka is in this 
respect characteristic of Expressionism. Wilhelm Knevels, 
speaking of Expressionist religion, has indicated that the value of 
Expressionism lies, not so much in what it actually achieved, as 
in the beginning that it opened up to others. It was, as he points 
out, the tragedy of these writers that they could not themselves 
progress along the path that they had discovered; it was their 
greatness that they felt this tragedy deeply, and their contribu- 
tion that they prepared the way for others. 
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GERMAN EDUCATION : A RETROSPECT AND 
RE-ASSESSMENT 


by W. C. R. Hicks 


I 


N National Socialist Germany many of the educational 

institutions already in existence have been retained, at least in 
outward form. The structure is, however, being simplified. In 
particular, the variety of secondary school types is in process of 
reduction, for the latest reform proposes to abolish all but the 
Oberschule, which is to become the characteristic type, the 
transitional Amufbauschule, which is to continue to serve its special 
purpose of enabling gifted elementary school pupils to receive a 
special shortened course, and the Gymnasium; and even the Gym- 
nasium, which for so long enjoyed a monopoly of secondary 
education, will in future only be found in towns already possess- 
ing at least one Oberschule. 

The structure has also been expanded: by the creation of 
special boarding schools for the training of a future é/te of 
leaders; above all by the provision of institutions external to the 
school—such as the camp, the land year, the Hitler Youth 
activities—whose purpose it is to emphasize the national and 
political character of education in the new Germany. This 
atticle does not, however, set out to summarize or discuss the 
educational changes which have taken place in Germany since 
1933; descriptive matter of that kind, in both German and 
English, has for some time past been steadily forthcoming. Nor 
does it attempt to discern how far policy and practice are going 
hand in hand. For one thing: if it is true that the national ideals 
are permeating the school, it is equally true that both school and 
University have perceptibly diminished in importance in the 
German scheme of things; e.g., Realgymnasium and Oberrealschule 
are names which recall the curriculum squabbles of an earlier 
generation and a type of intellectual environment on which no 
great value is now placed. In any case it is still far too early even 
to foresee the extent to which National Socialism can become 
effective in education. For in Germany, as in other countries, we 
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are witnessing something more than merely ‘Nazi’ or ‘Fascist’ 
education. We have in effect a new form of the belief that en- 
vironment can be all-powerful in moulding the young for the 
future. Hegel long ago said bluntly that schools were pre- 
eminently nurseries for civil servants. In Bismarckian times the 
message became ‘Who has youth, has the future,’ a doctrine 
which led as much as anything else to the beginnings of the 
Youth Movement. To-day, we hear the formula once again, with 
more power behind it than Bismarck ever dreamed of: “Youth 
becomes what we make of it.” It is the practicability of this aim 
in education which is the crucial test, and it cannot be judged in 
terms of success during a period of four years or even ten. 
Reference to official documents tells us clearly enough what is 
German educational policy; but not even a first-hand knowledge, 
were it possible, of education in every type of institution could 
offer us a gauge of its future effects. 

Nor can the prospect be measured by looking at the example 
of, say, Russia. The history of Germany is as unique as the study 
of German national character is fascinating. On three occasions 
Germany or Prussia has become a force to reckon with politically 
within a short space of time; on each of the three, this has been 
possible owing to unity compelled from above or to the power of 
a single figure felt to be a strong leader. During these periods, the 
individualism so often thought to be characteristic of the Ger- 
man has apparently disappeared. If we knew which was the more 
permanently characteristic feature—individualism or disciplined 
nationalism—the future might be assessed with some accuracy. 
Perhaps a clue may be found in the Germany of yet another 
period, that of the Napoleonic wars. 

One thing is certain: National Socialism has given us, with 
such force that it cannot be ignored, a new standard by which to 
judge the education of an earlier age; it compels us, whether we 
will or no, to examine the past in a different focus, and to ask, not 
merely ‘Is National Socialism carrying out its programme’ or 
‘Can it in the long run succeed,’ but also ‘Why, on their own 
merits, were such dissimilar educational systems as those of 
nineteenth-century Germany and the Weimar Republic both so 
incompletely successful?? The pages which follow examine 
briefly, in the retrospect thus suggested, the development of the 
University and the secondary school. 
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Perhaps no institution has undergone more fundamental 
changes during the last 150 years than the University, though 
none has altered less in outward form. What the condition of the 
Universities was before the nineteenth century, we know from 
writers such as Paulsen; academic life still tended to be character- 
ized by the kind of professor who annoyed Goethe as a student 
because he said ‘nothing but what was in the book.’ From this 
deadness of atmosphere Wilhelm von Humboldt and his friends 
sought to deliver Germany when they created the University of 
Berlin in 1810, setting up an aim which has guided German 
scholars and students ever since and served as an inspiration to 
workers in other countries. From Humboldt’s day onwards a 
University was held to be meaningless unless it was ‘animated by 
the belief in the idea of science, which in its universality is 
imparted to all humanity’; unless it stood for a constant searching 
after truth which could admit of no qualification. It was in this 
spirit that the famous ‘Seven of Géttingen’ gave up their posts; 
the same spirit enabled a distinguished and patriotic scholar to 
say exactly one hundred years after the opening of Berlin 
University: “Every scientific muddying of truth out of regard to 
religion or politics, to applause or favour or reward, is to us a 
felony.» How was obedience to this aim to be fostered? By the 
example of the professor, as investigator and teacher—and as 
teacher, not so much by pedagogic skill in the presentation of 
material as by sheer impact of mind. ‘We have the books to 
communicate mere matter of knowledge: the lecture ought to 
incite to thinking, and to introduce to independent inquiry.”*And 
if it be held that the purpose of the University thus conceived 
was exclusively intellectual, the best answer was not that the 
University is not concerned with education (Erziehung)— 
though that answer was often made—but that intellect and 
character are inseparable, and that true intellectual training 
carries with it its own ethos. “There are no absolute binding 
rules; one must simply stake one’s whole individual strength for 
one’s aim and always give one’s best.’ 

University development in this sense did not, of course, take 
place uniformly or at once, nor can there have been any moment 
at which all the teachers in every German University lived up to 
so exacting a standard, though it is by this standard that the 
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nineteenth-century institution—reactionary though it often was 
—deserves to be judged. As it happens, there could hardly be a 
period more disconcertingly characterized by conflicting progress 
and reaction. The year 1848, with its long antecedents and its 
aftermath, lies like a heavy shadow across academic as other 
educational development. The reforms of Humboldt, the ideals 
of the ‘Freiheitskriege,’ the spirit of the ‘Burschenschaften,’ did 
not harmonize with State policy. Students were liable to super- 
vision and even to expulsion for political reasons. More- 
over, much of the new wine of scientific research was being 
poured into old bottles. The Universities were still in many ways 
medieval, and not only in matters of organization. There were 
still professors who dictated their lectures down to the last 
comma; Latin had not yet lost its place as the medium of exam- 
ination. Such remnants of the past gave way as the century 
advanced, only to be succeeded by weightier problems. There 
was the struggle over the admission of the non-‘Gymnasiast,’ 
first with and then without restriction of subject—a struggle so 
far-reaching in its effects that even in the 1920’s complaining 
voices were still to be heard. There was the growing difficulty, 
affecting both professor and student, of reconciling research with 
the demands of the Staatsexamen, which led Eduard Spranger to 
say in 1913 that it was an open secret that most of the seminars 
represented a more or less successful compromise between the 
professor’s ideals and his duties as the teacher of future examina- 
tion candidates.* There was the problem of adjusting standards as 
between one University and another, or between professors of 
the same University, especially in view of the ever increasing 
stream of ‘doctors’. In the matter of recruitment to the academic 
staff there was the hard position of the needy Privatdozent—after 
the war to become immeasurably harder—unsalaried unless he 
obtained a post as Assistent, and without any certainty as to his 
future. On the political plane, towards the end of the century, 
there were the implications of the unhappy 4x Arons—in connec- 
tion with which a Berlin Privatdozent was dismissed because of 
his activities as a Sozialdemokrat, in spite of the attitude taken 
by his faculty—and its bearing upon the reality of ‘freedom of 
teaching.” 

But given the intellectual aim by now characteristic of 
academic life, despite distracting circumstances, perhaps the 
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most typical feature of the more recent period was the strength 
of the opposition, first to new types of institution such as the 
Handelshochschule, and secondly to suggestions that the school 
teacher should receive his professional training at the University 
and that the future elementary school teacher should be educated 
there. Social and other prejudices apart, the opposition was 
mainly due to the feeling that the work and functions involved 
were not in accordance with the aims and character of a Univer- 
sity as now understood. As Flexner was to say later, it was felt to 
be no concern of a University to train “anyone who is more 
interested in acquiring skill and dexterity than in understanding 
the fundamental problems and processes involved in what he is 
doing.’* Now the Handelshochschule, it was thought, could only 
conduct research, if at all, as a means to a practical end; and in- 
deed it has always suffered from the dual necessity of catering for 
the future business man in order to gain support, and of examin- 
ing phenomena scientifically in order to justify itself as an institu- 
tion of University character and standing. Nevertheless the 
Handelshochschulen grew and prospered, and their development 
led to repercussions within the Universities themselves. In the 
case of the teachers, the situation during the period which came 
to an end with the war of 1914 was that with one or two notable 
exceptions, and apart from isolated lecture courses, the Univer- 
sities repeatedly and firmly declined the functions suggested to 
them, partly from fear of the effects of an enormous increase in 
student numbers, partly from the belief that the work of training 
teachers related in the main to acquisition of skill. Whether they 
were right in that belief it is not for the present writer to discuss 
here. It may be noted that as late as 1925 a corporate statement— 
a very rare thing—issued by the University of Berlin restated the 
position once more, the keynote of which is contained in the 
following words: ‘Everyone familiar with the German univer- 
sities knows that their very essence is scholarship and must 
remain so.’”*And so keen an observer and reformer as Becker had 
observed in 1919 that German professors felt themselves in the 
first place to be scholars; that the professor who laid chief 
emphasis u _— his teaching function rarely achieved much as a 
scholar, and in the judgment of many persons had no place in a 
University. ae 

Generally speaking, then, the position at the end of the pre- 
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war period was that Humboldt’s aim was becoming increasingly 
difficult to follow single-mindedly in the welter of modern 
circumstances; perhaps it was a consciousness of this fact which 
led to reiteration of the aim itself. As good a restatement as any 
was that of Spranger, who said that the University was only a 
place of education in so far as it stimulated the student’s search 
and feeling for truth.'} 

If by the first years of the present century it had become 
difficult for the scholar to see his way clearly and keep his ideals 
fresh, in the chaos of the inflation period it became well-nigh 
impossible. When one considers the economic position of the 
student and the more poorly paid teacher, the excessive and ever- 
increasing overcrowding in every faculty, the incessant necessity 
of working not merely to satisfy the examiners at the State 
examination but to pass sufficiently well to gain a post in the 
State service, the chief feeling must be one of surprise that the 
University system continued to function as well as it did. Only 
those who have taught and examined students during those 
years can judge of the strain which was bound ultimately to lead 
to breaking point. 

In its existing form the University system, from a variety of 
causes, was during this period in a constant state of crisis. That 
it needed a fresh policy and orientation in order to retain or 
regain its essential character, seems more than probable; and it is 
doubtful whether it was capable of providing it from within. 
And now that the re-orientation has come from the State, it has 
involved the negation of the Humboldtian aim which the 
Universities had sought for more than a century, with varying 
success and fervour, to pursue. “The old idea of Science based on 
the belief in the supremacy of the abstract intellect is finished. 
The new Science is sharply differentiated from the conception 
that its honour lies in the everlasting nature of the search for 
truth. The true autonomy and freedom of science lies in its 
function as the spiritual expression of the vital powers of the 
people and in representing these in obedience to the laws of 
truth.”?? Some of the outward and visible changes, especially in the 
matter of admission of students and recruitment of staff, which 
have accompanied the new policy, have caused pain and dismay 
to outside observers; they can hardly be a matter for surprise. 

I have implied that the University crisis existed independently 
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of the events of 1933 and after. Could it have been avoided had 
the financial and political burden of the post-war years not come 
to cripple academic life? Probably not. The University was in 
difficulties of its own: not, on the whole, because it rejected 
‘education’ as its function; not because it divorced intellect from 
character—indeed, it is a tenable position that the two are too 
closely related for such a divorce to be possible—but rather 
because it had not succeeded in pursuing its expressed aim with 
sufficient single-mindedness. In the field of instruction it had 
begun to offer much that was inconsistent with the character of a 
University; in the field of research, the dissertation system had in 
many cases defeated its own ends. If an independent piece of 
work is to be undertaken as part of a training in the search of 
truth, it ought to be worth doing for its own sake—here the 
ethical aspect impinges upon the intellectual—and the subject 
matter of theses for the doctoral and state examinations was often 
repugnant to common sense. In short, the University world was 
suffering from the working of a kind of academic Gresham’s 
Law, and had little prospect of freeing itself from the difficulties 
in which it had become involved. 


Ii 


The German secondary school was first held up to us in Eng- 
land as a model suitable for adaptation to our needs when we 
became aware, late enough in the nineteenth century, that our 
middle classes were receiving little, and our poorer classes 
——, no secondary education worth the name. When 

atthew Arnold visited one country after another, collecting the 
material for his reports, what impressed him most, as a reformer 
secking htuuaiien policy at home, was the provision of middle- 
class day schools, Lycées in France and Gymnasien in Germany, 
which had already attained a remarkably high standard of 
instruction. He was too intelligent and acute an observer not to 
be aware of imperfections in these schools, but what was 
essential for him was the evidence that good, efficient, inexpen- 
sive day secondary schooling could be and was being provided. 

Yet, taking the development of German secondary education 
over a long period, and granting the efficiency of the instruction, 
the Germans themselves had no grounds for complacency. The 
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longer the nineteenth century went on, the tenser grew the 
educational atmosphere, the more bitter the struggle over 
competing types of curriculum, the greater the jealousy between 
the different grades of teacher, the more rigid the hold of the 
State over its pupils, the more inevitable the beginnings of 
protest or revolt. Nor were the causes of dissatisfaction recent. 
First there was the political aspect. The reactionary events of the 
years which followed 1815 affected the schools profoundly, and 
during this period the surveillance by the State of its teachers as 
of its students and pupils took on a form which it has at no 
subsequent moment entirely lost. In the light of the voluminous 
evidence of later years, which culminated in an enormous mass of 
literature at the turn of the century, it is interesting to read the 
comments of an English visitor to Germany in the 1840’s. Of the 
secondary school headmaster he says: 

‘He is the censor morum to the other teachers, and is required to make 
a periodical report of the degree of zeal and success with which they 
discharge the duties imposed upon them, of their moral conduct, and 
the good or bad relation in which they stand to one another. These 
reports .. . are a matter of police, and may be kept secret from those 
who are the subjects of them.”!® 
Of the pupils: 

‘The scholars of the German gymnasia are for the most part too quiet 
and serious for their years; they are seldom seen to play together... . 
They are too early taught to feel their responsibility to some other 
power than that of their parents and teachers, and the natural and happy 
thoughtlessness of childhood gives way too soon to a careful considera- 
tion of future consequences.” 


These passages compare interestingly with a sentence from 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks in 1901: 


“The school had become a state within the State, where Prussian: 
severity prevailed so mightily that not only the teachers but the pupils. 
too felt like officials, concerned with nothing but their own advance- 
ment and being in the good books of the authorities.” 


By the time at which Thomas Mann wrote, pupils were resenting 
the authority of parents and teachers no less than that of the 
State itself, as the growth of the Youth Movement, whose 
beginnings date from the 1890’s, was to show. 

Surveillance and authority, however, were only one factor 
making for discontent. Equally important from the pupil’s point 
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of view was the struggle over the content of the curriculum, 
which led to the creation of the Realgymnasium and Oberrealschule 
and, by the way of these, to fresh struggles concerning conditions 
of admission to the University. For the pupil, all of these develop- 
ments meant more and more pressure of work, ever decreasing 
leisure, strained relations with his teachers. Worst of all perhaps 
was the linking up of the examination system with length of 
military service, which brought with it social implications and 
further pressure from parents. 

Characteristic too of the whole period was the unsolved 
problem of the elementary school teacher, with his exclusion 
from secondary and University education, his unsatisfactory 
professional training, his “Wissensdurst’ and his social discontent. 

It is impossible to know what reforms would have occurred to 
alleviate this situation had not war broken out in 1914. What was 
the contribution of the Republic?! If we bear in mind the general 
condition of German life until after the stabilization of the mark 
in 1924 and the fact that after the ‘good year’ of 1927, first econo- 
mic and then political conditions began to deteriorate once more, 
it may fairly be claimed that within a very short period more 
positive reform was achieved in the educational field than might 
have been expected, and that enough took place to balance those 
few years very favourably in comparison with a century of 
previous development. 

First, there were social inequalities to remove. These included 
the abolition of the preparatory departments of the secondary 
schools and the establishment of the Grundschule on a compulsory 
national basis; increasing provision of free or semi-free places in 
the secondary schools, a reform difficult of accomplishment on a 
large scale owing to financial stringency; the provision of second- 
ary school education for all future teachers, and more satisfactory 
arrangements for the training of elementary teachers; the crea- 
tion of a new school type, the Aufbauschule, which should enable 
gifted pupils from the elementary school to proceed to the 
University by way of a shortened secondary school course. 

Equally important was the need of ‘freedom in education.’ 
Here, the means adopted were: liberty of experimentation; the 
encouragement of ‘Arbeitsunterricht’; the issue of ‘suggestions’ 
rather than ‘instructions’; attempts to bring about a more 
natural relationship between the teacher and the pupil, the home 
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and the school. The success of such a policy depended in the 
main on the ability and willingness of teachers to adapt them- 
selves to a new atmosphere and to shed some of the trappings of 
their authority; but there were so many teachers who were 
unable to achieve an unwonted flexibility, or who were grudging 
if not hostile servants of the Republic, that success was never 
more than partial. 

The Weimar régime has often been accused of excessive 
internationalism and lack of national feeling. But though all too 
early there were signs that the forces of disintegration would be 
too strong for a Republic divided among itself at home and 
irremediably harmed from the beginning by external circum- 
stances not of its own making, it is not easy to justify the claim 
that its educational aims were in themselves un-German. The 
phrases of the Constitution and of the Prussian ‘Richtlinien’ 
expressed both a desire for international conciliation and a 
belief that the German contribution to it ought to be based on 
German values. It is enlightening now to re-read the aims out- 
lined in the Prussian ‘Richtlinien’ of 1925, and in other official 
programmes, either as to the teaching of particular subjects such 
as German or History, or as to the purpose of particular schools 
such as the Deutsche Oberschule or the Frauenschule. It is difficult to 
believe that the proposals there made are inconsistent with the 
nature of the German character. The Republic may be criticized 
rather for tolerating internal opposition at the outset and for lack 
of firmness in ensuring to itself the authority necessary to carry 
out its policy. 

When, from the educational standpoint, one surveys the 
Weimar period as a whole, it seems fairly clear now that it was 
doomed from the beginning. First, because its growth was 
vitiated at every step by external conditions. Secondly, because it 
was too kind to its opponents: ineffective control of the States by 
the ‘Reich,’ added to toleration of extremes of parties in a 
country unsuited to them and of bodies of opinion whose loyal- 
ties belonged to an earlier régime—these factors made for dis- 
unity in the school as elsewhere, disunity among both teachers 
and taught. Thirdly, because the idealism of its best protagonists 
did not compensate for lack of simplicity in its aims. Seeking 
externally new contact with the world around it, and internally 
freedom from old restraints, it got lost among the means towards 
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an end which it had not adequately defined. Seen from that angle, 
the new institutions of the Republic bear something of the 
character of a protest rather than a creation. The Asfbauschule, 
a protest against inequality of opportunity; the Oberschule, against 
national disintegration; the Pddagogische Akademie, against 
unsatisfactory professional conditions; the Landheim, against the 
tyranny of the town; the Landerziehungsheim (for those able to 
afford it), against the rigidity of the pre-war secondary school; 
the Youth Movement, which, like the Landerziehungsheim and for 
similar reasons, began before the war, against the conventions of 
a stupid society. The point must not be carried too far; but it is 
significant that so many of the reforms which took place during 
the Republic, good and desirable as they were, were steps away 
from the past rather than steps towards a clearly conceived future. 
Perhaps, owing to the nature of that move away from the past, 
there is after all some affinity between the educational reforms of 
the Republic and those of contemporary Germany: from 
Landheim and youth hostel to campand ‘national-political courses’ 
the transition is easier than from the pre-war to the post-war 
secondary school. Asfbauschule and Oberschule continue to be 
encouraged, despite the fundamental differences between Weimar 
and Hitler Germany; the Gymnasium continues to decline. If the 
Republic could have achieved national unity on the basis of free 
development and experiment, the Third Reich might have come 
earlier, and with a less painful transition. 
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GERHARD SCHUMANN: POET OF THE THIRD 
REICH 


by K. C. HAYENs 


HE German National Book Prize for 1935-36 was awarded 

to Gerhard Schumann who had already gained a similar 
Swabian award. A triumph for youth, for Schumann was born in 
1911; a vindication of the belief that the poet need not abstract 
himself from the world of affairs, for Schumann was and is an 
active National Socialist. 

Though a native of Esslingen and Swabian on his father’s side, 
he cannot be regarded as essentially Swabian, for from his 
mother he inherits Frankish blood. The more easily can one 
approach him as a poet of the new Germany which in its unifica- 
tion is a fulfilment of age-old dreams and aspirations. Growing 
up in a home which imbued him with a love for Germany’s 
artistic traditions, he early felt the urge to self-expression. The 
medium was the difficulty, until, rejecting the claims of music 
and painting, he decided on literature. Yet the youth who took 
up the study of his native language and literature at Tiibingen in 
1930 did not live in the contemplation of the past: he was an 
ardent National Socialist. Quickly establishing himself in the 
S.A., he became leader of the Tiibingen National Socialist 
students and then of the National Socialist student body in 
Wiirttemberg. After the advent of the present régime in Ger- 
many he was called upon to fill still more responsible posts, not 
least in connection with the National Socialist cultural pro- 
gramme. Officially the seal was set on his recognition as a poet by 
his nomination to the Reichskultursenat, the body specificially 
charged with the health and welfare of the nation’s culture. This 
s doubly a tribute to youth, for Schumann looks to his own 
generation. 

He sees in the National Socialist movement not something 
merely political, but something giving new life and new signific- 
ance to the German people. The poet’s task is to give shape to 
the spirit which informs the movement, an heroic movement 
demanding an heroic art; but the young man, though he be a 
poet, should not claim youth’s privilege to enjoy its fling, but 
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should dedicate himself to a wider service in a noble cause. 
Schumann’s own literary work has been produced not in 
seclusion, but in such hours as could be won from the press of 
duties. He deserves to be regarded as the poetic voice of his 
generation, a poetic voice raised in what he calls a ‘political 
century.’ Literature, he feels, does not lose its mission in such 
times, rather does its mission gain in intensity. Poetry has to 
select from the hubbub what is essentially characteristic and 
vital and hand it down transmuted to later generations. And this 
cannot be merely the poetry of the initiate, an art deriving from 
the inordinate and unhealthy vanity and self-importance of the 
individual, an art unrooted in the soil of the country, an art 
lacking all living connection with the body of the people. Nor 
can it be the poetry of the time-servers who have hastily adopted 
the watchwords of a movement for which they have neither 
suffered, nor fought. Only those who are body and soul of the 
movement realize its magnitude, realize how fraught with des- 
tiny is the present. Yet the artist in words must not break faith 
with his art in the attempt to make himself more generally 
intelligible; rather he must discipline himself to forms of expres- 
sion which will appeal to a wider public. The artist, in common 
with other men, must answer the call of his native land, but he 
must not grow deaf to the call of beauty. 

The sense of being one with a community finds expression in 
several forms in which Schumann makes use of a chorus as an 
essential constituent. These range from the short cantata, He/- 
dische Feier to Tod und Leben, a poetical play to be produced with 
musical accompaniment. It cannot be easy to judge the value of 
work whose effect must in part come from the atmosphere 
created by gatherings whose emotional character is not only 
intense, but also unvarying. Allowed one word to describe 
Heldische Feier, with its scattered telling phrases, one might 
justifiably choose ‘competent,’ not to suggest a mechanical 
quality, but rather an over-plus of consciousness in the expression 
of fundamentally sincere feeling. Sonnwendfeier and Feier der 
Arbeit are both composed of pieces for choral singing with 
orchestra, and repetitions unimpressive to the individual reader 
may well have an effect on the listener who hears them on the 
occasion and in the setting of a national festival. Feer der Arbeit 
has official recognition for inclusion in the National Labour 
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Day celebrations. If the intrinsic poetic value of such work is not 
great, the beliefs and aspirations of idealist National Socialist 
youth find here a direct expression which demands attention. 
Here is the spirit of dedication to a cause, of renunciation of self 
in the interests of a nation, of unswerving devotion and undying 
gratitude to the Leader who has made Germany one. Here is the 
determination to labour, under God, with a better heart and a 
new hope for the future. 

Grisse der Schépfung, a radio play with music by Hans Ziegler 
and addressed primarily to the Hitler Youth, calls for self- 
forgetfulness and fans the enthusiasm of the young to tread a 
path which, for those who have faith, leads to no near goal, but 
stretches out into eternity. The composition in general remains 
rather unclear. A recurrent strained quality in the language tends 
to emphasize a lack of certainty in treatment and a consequent 
loss of impressiveness in comparison with Tod und Leben. 
Described as a ‘Spiel,’ the latter might rather be called a vision, a 
vision so actual to the author, that he can communicate it simply 
and directly. The figures are Man, Woman and Death, with 
choruses of the living and dead, and a body of comrades. The 
play is dedicated to the author’s young comrades. Living in the 
atmosphere proper to its acceptance, they must certainly be 
moved by it, even if there were no accompanying music to 
reinforce the emotional appeal. This is not attitudinizing, there is 
no rodomontade. The variation between rimed and unrimed 
lines is effective, the more so as the rimes are unforced. But 
appreciation of the poet’s technique necessarily gives way to 
consideration of his message. Man’s ambitions and aspirations 
cannot save him from death, neither can the mere chorus of the 
living, lacking as it is in purposeful association; and Woman, 
steadfast though she be in the hour of distress, is equally power- 
less. Love, in a sense man’s surest shield, is not itself enough, for 
fear may find a way round, and fear traces a path for death. 
Neither can man be sure of life everlasting in his own progeny, 
for death may strike at the womb. His one hope, and it will 
prove a sure hope, lies in the comrades with the flag, symbolizing 
the undying purpose of the National Socialist movement. 
The standard-bearer, touched by Death, hands on his charge to 
the next in the ranks, and so, while the comrades guard the man 
from Death, the flag passes from hand to hand, until the dead 
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who have died for the cause themselves take ‘ip the charge. 
With the Man then putting his own hand to the ffig, it is seen to 
be something which binds the living and the dead, something to 
which the Woman must kneel, because her children are pre- 
dedicated to its service, something to which at last Death himself 
must bow. The living, who before had fled in the face of Death, 
can come back in safety. 

Much less impressive is the drama Das Reich. Originally 
written in the heat of the struggle in 1931, it was in part revised 
and re-issued in 1934 as testimony to the character of that 
struggle and the faith that maintained it. As such it has its value, 
but it is unformed, suffering as composition from the author’s 
preoccupation with the propagation of ideas. There is little 
attistic strength. The overwrought character of some of the 
passages can itself be regarded as reproducing the emotional 
tension in which Schumann participated. Here is the belief that 
the militant National Socialists are the only true workers for the 
Reich, sworn to their duties, the first to which is obedience to 
their Leader. Here is the assertion that Communists are either 
deluded humanitarians or renegade Germans in the pay of Mos- 
cow, lusting for power or the fleshpots. Here is the branding of 
the Jew as a conscienceless and sensuous self-seeker. Yet Das 
Reich does not impress as it should as a transcript from life. 

Schumann attempts with confidence a form in which little of 
the best German poetry has been written, the sonnet; nor does he 
confine himself to one rime sequence. The results justify his 
confidence, if regarded merely as verse, but one finds no com- 
plete example of pure poetry, nothing to compare with Platen’s 
Sonette aus Venedig. One is carried away with the beginning of the 
third sonnet in Die Lieder vom Reich: 


Da biickte ich mich tief zur Erde nieder 

Und segnete die fruchtbare und sprach: 
Verloren, dir entwurzelt, lag ich brach. 

Ich komme heim, o Mutter, nimm mich wieder. 


Here is the true lyric character, but it is not maintained. Indeed, 
the very urgency of the conclusion seems to have prevented its 
attistic articulation. One has to struggle towards an appreciation 
of such geophysical pictures as are given in the second sonnet 
and suspects, what the fourth sonnet confirms, the influence of 
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Nietzsche. All the more is one arrested by so excellent a line as 
the sixth from the seventh sonnet: 
Verzweiflung griff mit letzter Hand ins Leere. 

Nor can one deny the sincerity of the cry that the individual must 
merge with the people which, at once purged and strengthened 
by tribulation, follows a new Leader to a new Reich. The piece 
actually entitled Hit/er, written in 1936, is but a rhetorical state- 
ment that, as all virtue is concentrated in Hitler, the world must 
listen to his voice. More noteworthy is Deutschland, written, it 
should be remarked, in 1932. There is something compelling 
about this hymnic type whose words are not forced, and where 
phrase grows out of phrase, until a genuine height is reached. 

True, Schumann at times writes rhetoric, but never that of the 
poseur. One recognizes how real feeling is struggling for expres- 
sion in such a poem as Widmung. Here the suspicion of rhetoric 
remains, but the suspicion is scarcely just. Rather does a lyrical 
abjuring of intellectualism fail to find the felicity of phrase, which 
is the mark of the master. Now and again, however, he does find 
it as in Das Minster: 

Denn Schrei der Menschen ist in diesen Mauern 

Or the lyric impulse may be sustained throughout as in Pfingstge- 
bet which is unfortunately marred by ‘Du Weltgott, Gottgeist.’ 

The collection Fahne und Stern offers, together with much that 
is traditional, greater variety and so more opportunity for the 
recognition of Schumann’s afhinities. In the group Nacht und Tag 
one can see something of Meyer, not merely in the choice of 
landscape pictures in which to embody emotion, but also in the 
fact that the — emotional intensity is not always transferred 
to the reader by these pictures. Romantic remembrances, person- 
ally revivified, appear in the finest poem contained in this 
slender volume, Erwachen. Here the picture of a boat gliding 
smoothly to land forms a delightfully successful suggestion of a 
gentle awakening. Everything contributes to this success: the 
unforced, yet effective vocabulary, with a natural richness in 
liquids, a sufficient nasal accompaniment and marked restraint in 
the use of the necessary sibilants; the unhurried rhythm, with the 
compelling, yet lingering stop on the final word; the fortunate 
coinings. One can enjoy to the full ‘Mondscheinsegeln’ and 
‘morgenbliitenzart,’ nor will one easily forget the strikingly true 
phrase ‘und wie nach Zielen.’ 
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Erwachen 

Still geht der Silbernachen durch die Fluten. 
Geheimnis spielt auf bleichen Mondscheinsegeln. 
Und Traume woélken um die dunklen Inseln. 
Vorbei in stummer Fahrt und wie nach Zielen. 

_ Inmitten rosenroter Dammerungen— 
Nur still—nur treiben lassen, treiben lassen— 
Und immer leichter—morgenbliitenzarter— 
Ein siisser Duft irrt wie von nahen Wundern— 
Und unvermerkt sind wir ans Land gespiilt. 


A comparison of Storm’s Ju/i, in which the second picture is 
reduced to one concluding line, with Schumann’s Frab/ing will 
serve to illustrate how, on the contrary, artistic perfection can 
elude this poet of to-day, when he makes too conscious use of 
simple juxtaposition. Yet one responds immediately to so fine a 
line as this in Lindenbliten: 


In stillem Griinen schweigt die Nacht herauf. 


No line so fine is to be found in the group Dz, where the rhetori- 
cal is too much in evidence. Here, too, one tires of ‘das All’ and 
‘das Ungewisse,’ of ‘Stern’ and ‘Glut,’ of ‘Flamme’ and ‘Licht,’ 
expressions which obtrude themselves recurrently throughout 
Schumann’s work. 

In places reminiscent of the Romantics are the pieces grouped 
under the heading Weg der Liebe. Here is something of the true 
Romantic longing to express the inexpressible, though Schu- 
mann is no Brentano; here are examples enough of the truth that 
emotion must be tempered to the possibilities of artistic presenta- 
tion. Here one may find too much mete statement, one may 
recoil from such suggestions of the Geibel manner as ‘deiner 
Liebe giitiges Gold’ in Segnung. Yet one recognizes the command 
over language, the infrequency of halting lines; and one regrets 
that Liebe und Tod, with its ‘nachtbefliigelt Wissen,’ should be 
marred by a weak ending. A similar weak ending occurs in Dz 
Einzelner in the group Reich. Schumann cannot avoid the tradi- 
tional danger of the poet expressing patriotic emotion, the 
danger of insistent rhetoric, but in the sonnet sequence Die 
Reinheit des Reichs he gives further proof of his command over 
form. The interest, however, lies chiefly in the emphatic state- 
ment of devotion to the Reich. A sense of disappointment is 
present in the fourth sonnet: 
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Und die mit ihrem Leib die Fahne deckten, 
Sie atmen schwer in dieser neuen Welt. 


But the succeeding sonnet expresses unswerving faith in the 
loyalty to the Leader, whose destiny has raised him to lonely 
heights. 

The pieces comprising Wir aber sind das Korn, the book which 
actually gained Schumann the prize, are of very unequal value. 
Here is the whole range from mere verse to real poetry. Yet, 
while in such a piece as Landschaft vor Regen, the author is carried 
along not by an inner vision, but by the words themselves, he 
does not, despite superficial similarities, descend to the methods 
of the feebler Expressionists. There is no mechanical accumula- 
tion of words designed to create an effect which shall blind the 
reader to the hollowness of the verse; for this Schumann is too 
transparently honest. The same inequality is to be found within 
a single piece, as in Einmal in der Nacht which is partly poetry and 
partly self-defeating ambitious verse. A more striking illustration 
occurs in Das Wunder which, if the third verse were omitted, 
would be a convincing love poem. Or again, Einsamkeit, a poetic 
rendering of nature conspiting to restore the poet to himself, is 
marred by an unfortunate ‘Purpurglanz.’ Or there is a certain 
baldness about something one feels should be poetry, such as 
Licht des strahlenden Tags. 

And then his art is sustained in Das tote Haus, or in Einst 
Mutter, sound on its basis of reality, reiterating the age-old cry of 
man for comfort in a dark world. Schumann shows himself in the 
group Segen der Liebe to be in the legitimate descent of German 
love poets. Here are his two finest achievements: Wir gehen 
nebeneinander and Wie ein gefangener Vogel bist du. In the first he 
designs to suggest in anticipation the surrender of the woman he 
loves. With a vocabulary that is economical, direct, unforced, he 
pictures the silent walkers, the wave of emotion before which his 
beloved must bow, only to be caught and held in his arms. The 
rimeless lines are worked into a rhythm which accommodates itself 
to the stumbling steps of passion to end on an ‘Aufkiissen’ at 
once peremptory and lingering. Of much less importance are 
sound and rhythm in Wie ein gefangener Vogel bist du. The vocabu- 
lary is fundamentally of the same character as that of Wir geben 
nebeneinander, but the pictorial is the dominant quality. Here is the 
shamefaced joy of young love realizing itself. Here is the beloved 
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not of the poet only, but of all men, given as she lives and feels in 
little pictures which in their simplicity are beyond the necessity of 
emphasis. 

Wie ein gefangener Vogel bist du 

In meinen Armen. 

Wie ein sch6nes scheues Tier, 

Das in seine Wildnis heim méchte. 

Dein Herz zittert. 

Deine Hinde greifen wie verloren zuriick 

In den Raum. 

Deine Augen flichen. 

Doch in ihrer Tiefe 

Geht es auf wie ein Stern. 


Even if George made a conscious and belated effort to draw 
closer to the German people, it is surely wrong to lay stress, as 
does Albrecht Goes, on Schumann’s connection with him. This 
young poet is not tempted to dally with esoteric mysteries, 
to afirm life from the standpoint of a precious art. He is too 
militantly German to succumb to Romance influences. His clear 
relationship in the spirit is with Dehmel who spoke of trans- 
forming feelings into deeds and volunteered for the Great War 
at the age of fifty-one. He, too, felt the imperative call to what 
Dehmel meant by ‘work for any community which will release us 
from these selfish joys behind which, always, lurks painful 
solitude !” Typical Expressionist verse derives its character 
from the effort to render in words a feeling which in its ferment 
precludes the possibility of adequately clear presentation. A 
vague sense of the heights and depths of creation cannot of itself 
produce poetry, but it may induce verse imposing in sweep and 
hollow in character. From similar verse Schumann does not 
always escape, but he rarely invites an accusation of mere attitu- 
dinizing. Kurt Heynicke achieved phrases one might easily find 
in Schumann: ‘Ich bin ein Baum im Walde Volk,’ ‘Sterne beben 
erdenwirts in meine Brust,’ but Schumann rises above the 
Expressionist level. 

There is a line in Die Tat which calls for consideration: 


Einst liebte ich die Schau. Nun liebe ich die Tat. 


What is the degree of truth? May one not feel that, with his love 
of action confined to its proper sphere, much more genuine 
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would come from him? Of genuine poetry he has proved 
imself capable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The following is a complete list of Schumann’s poetical work. 
Unless otherwise stated all the volumes are published by Langen- 
Miiller in Munich, to whom and the author my thanks are due for their 
courteous interest and generous help in gathering the material: 


Das Reich (Turkan Verlag), 1936; Fahne und Stern, 1934; Siegendes Leben, 
containing Grdsse der Schipfung and Tod und Leben, (Stalling), 
1935; Wir aber sind das Korn, 1936; Heldische Feier, 1936; Feier der 
Arbeit, 1936; Sonnwendfeier. 1936. 
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CHRONICLE 

International Relations. 

O the Englishman with no political axe to grind it has 

always seemed self-evident that an understanding between 
England and Germany is one of the essentials of our European 
order. But the first requisite for becoming a good European 
is to be a good Englishman or a good German. The dis- 
tinguished German author whose article opens the second 
volume of German Life and Letters is not only a great patriot but 
also a great lover of England, and there is in Germany no firmer 
champion of political and cultural co-operation between the 
two countries based on common tradition and mutual respect. 
Dr. Grimm has set forth the hindrances in the way of such an 
understanding as they appear to the cultured German and, 
whether they agree with him or not, his arguments are well 
worth the sympathetic attention of all right-minded men and 
women on this side of the North Sea. 

It is almost equally important for us to know what the educated 
Czech citizen—not the propagandist journalist—thinks of the 
vital question of relations with Germany. Dr. Wellek is old 
enough to have experienced the political and cultural conditions 
of the old Austrian Empire. As a teacher in the national university 
of Prague and at the London School of Slavonic Studies he has 
had to make up his mind on the all-important problem of the 
German minority in Bohemia. It will help to its understanding 
to examine it, as he has done, in its historical perspective. 


German Universities. 

Among the “Geglaubtheiten’ which, according to Dr. Grimm, 
play such an important part in the moulding of international 
relations, is the confirmed belief of English scholars that the 
universities of Germany have had anything but a fair deal from 
the present regime. Not only have they lost the autonomy which 
is essential for the proper exercise of academic activities, but the 
dismissal of so many teachers on racial or political grounds has 
thrown an unfair burden on other countries which must inevit- 
ably react unfavourably on their attitude to Germany. How well 
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this obligation of honour has been shouldered by the universities 
of the Old and New World is disclosed by the third report of the 
Society for the Protection of Science and Learning. No fewer 
than 1600 teachers and research workers have been displaced 
from German universities, and it is a matter of sincere gratifica- 
tion to their English and American colleagues that some 420 
have found a home in England and the United States. German 
academic life is obviously the poorer by this wholesale expulsion 
of many brilliant scholars. Yet though its loss is our gain, the 
above facts must serve as a sufhicient answer to those well- 
disposed circles in Germany who have expressed sorrow and 
disappointment at the refusal of English universities to attend 
the centenaries of their sister institutions. However glorious the 
records of Heidelberg and Géttingen have been in the past (and 
to many an Englishman beside Lord Haldane they have been a 
‘spiritual home’) it would have been sheer hypocrisy to pretend 
to rejoice with them over the events of the last four years." 


Rudolf Georg Binding (born August 13, 1867). 

German Life and Letters would wish to add its tribute to many 
others in offering its heartiest congratulations to Herr Rudolf 
Binding on the attainment of his seventieth birthday. His name 
is by no means unknown in this country for, apart from the 
translation of hisWar Diary,*he has lectured to English audiences 
on more than one occasion since the war, and as recently as 
1934. There is much in his work that must endear it to the tradi- 
tion-loving Englishman: his appreciation of Greek beauty, his 
joy in manly sport, his love of horses, above all his delight in the 
conception of the gentleman, incorporated for him in the 
splendid figure of Edward VII; ‘not because of his well-fitting 
clothes, nor for his wit or his character, but only because he was 
the first gentleman in the world.’ Alcibiades and Edward VII 
play the chief roles in one of his most illuminating dialogues: 
“The gentleman,’ the King declares, ‘is not confined to any one 
class: he may be a lord or a bootblack, a cabinet minister or a 
taxi-driver ; he is above everything ‘ein Mensch, der auf sich 
_ ?The curious reader will find the a ~ and cons of ‘to go or not to go to Heidelberg’ 
in the correspondence columns of The Times for 1936, now reprinted in book form. 


2A Fatalist at War, translated from the German by I. F. D. Morrow. Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1929. 
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halt’, a man who does not boast of what he is or has, but one 
who is ready to face the future whatever it may have in store for 
him; a man of perfect balance who has no need of external sup- 
port to prevent him from stumbling, the very image of ‘ stable 
suspension,’ such is the man of the future. 

And yet Binding is no worse a German for being so ardent 
an admirer of an English type. He was the first to rise up in 
eloquent defence of the spiritual values of the new Germany 
against the accusations of Romain Rolland, though he is not, 
and never has been, a member of the National Socialist party. 
He is free from any suggestion of aggressiveness or of superiority 
of race or creed (did he not as a staff officer during the war, 
against all the tradition of the Prussian army, enforce the granting 
of commissioned rank to a Jew?) And if asa soldier he is a firm be- 
liever in the manly and heroic virtues of his profession, he is no 
imperialist or chauvinist: ‘I believe’ he wrote in answer to the 
Frenchman, quoting from his diary of March 1915, ‘that my 
religion could be expressed thus: a religion of defensive power 
for all peoples (Eine Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit). There 
should be a belief in the right to be in a state of defence—this 
and nothing more. This would give to us and the world, which 
would adopt our religion, such immense strength—for religions 
outlast history, peoples and empires, civilization and philosophy, 
discoveries and the progress of man—so that no nation of 
concourse of nations would stand up to us.’ He closes the 
vindication of his country with the significant words: ‘It is 
impossible for the world to interpret this revolution in its depths 
from /00 re/igious a standpoint.’ 

Binding is the author of some five small volumes of poems 
and half a dozen short stories, in addition to reminiscences 
(Erlebtes Leben) and a poetic confession (Die Spiegelgesprache). 
The Novellen (amongst which Die Waffenbriider and Der Opfer- 
gang stand pre-eminent) are characterized by their content of 
heroic courage and devotion. Unsterblichkeit is woven round the 
figure of the famous flying ‘ace,’ von Richthofen. Unexpected 
humour is revealed by the war story, Wir fordern Reims zur 
Ubergabe auf (now available in an English school edition)* and 
in the charming idyll of unrequited love, Moselfahrt aus Liebes- 


1 Antwort eines Deutschen an die Welt, Frankfurt a.M., Riitten and Loening, 1933. 
*Ed. by J. B. C. Grundy for Edward Arnold & Co. 
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kummer. The Legenden are concerned with realistic values, the 
Reitvorschrift fiir eine Geliebte with the educative capacity of horse- 
manship, the Rufe und Reden contain his ethical and aesthetic 
creed. His lyric poetry, which now fills a handsome volume of 
288 pages issued by the publishers as a birthday commemoration 
(price M. 4.50), has the formal perfection characteristic of all his 
work, but it does not always yield its secret to a first reading. 
The Gesammeltes Werk of R. G. Binding is published in five 
volumes by Riitten and Loening of Frankfurt. 


The Elegies of Duino 


Rilke made the claim, and it is generally acknowledged, that 
the Duineser Elegien were the culmination of his art. It was a 
lengthy development from the neo-romantic symbolism of his 
youth through the expressionism of middle age to the meta- 
physical conception of life as crowned by death of the E/egien, 
‘Elegy’ is apt to give a false impression; Rilke uses it as Goethe 
before had used it in those plastic representations of pagan life 
and love, the Roman Elegies. To understand these difficult poems 
it is important to recall the particular part played by love in 
Rilke’s mind at the time when the first Elegy flashed across it. In 
The Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge \ove is sublimated into a 
state of Spinoza-like disinterestedness which seeks for no return 
and in which the individual is of no moment (symbolized for 
Rilke by the parable of the Prodigal Son). The E/eges go further, 
and woman plays an even more passive role. In the Third Elegy 
her love is but the stimulus which releases in man a flood of 
hereditary emotions. It is for her to restrain those obscure and 
turbid desires of his blood and, through her love, to show him 
the greatness of life and work, to teach him to Jegin himself and 
so to realize his new destiny. 

A complete translation of the E/egies was made in 1931 by Mr. 
and Miss Sackville West. But these distinguished authors made 
no pretence of reproducing the rhythm of the original. It was 
no easy task, as they admit, to render into English poems ‘so 
difficult in meaning and so complex in grammatical construction.’ 
Our readers will be grateful to Mr. Morse for this further attempt 
to bring home to us some of the ripest poetry which modern 
Germany has produced. 

Two selections of translations from Rilke’s poems have been 
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made by J. B. Leishman, London, L. and V. Woolf, 1934 and 
1935. To the same translator and publishers is due a complete 
rendering of the Sonnets to Orpheus, 1936. There is also a scholarly 
translation into French of Les Elégies de Duino with introduction 
and notes by F. J. Angelloz, Paris, 1936. | 


Conference of University Teachers of German 


The Conference of University Teachers of German in Great 
Britain and Ireland (to which, incidentally, this Journal owes its 
foundation) held its sixth meeting in Edinburgh on July 9 and 
10, under the presidency of Professor Fiedler of Oxford. It was 
matked by the usual pleasant round of professional and social 
activities, and the suggestion was made that the good will 
engendered on this small scale might well be transferred to 
international contacts and so be fruitful of universal friendship. 
A committee was formed (with the present writer as convener) 
to explore the possibilities of calling an international congress of 
‘Germanisten’ in London for 1939. A number of ‘germanisants 
francais’ have already expressed their approval of the proposal, 
and the committee would welcome the views and suggestions of 
other interested bodies in Europe and America. 


German Book Exhibition 


The Anglo-German Academic Bureau (which celebrates the 
tenth anniversary of its foundation on December 3) has arranged 
an exhibition of German books at 45 Russell Square, W.C.1, 
from November 5 to 20 on weekdays from 10.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission 6d. More than 800 books will be on view and will 
provide a survey of the German book production for the current 
year, carefully selected from all fields of interest except science. 
In connection with the Exhibition Dr. Hans Grimm will give a 
reading from his own works. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
LITERARY by A. GILLIES. 


Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, XI, XII, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1936. M. 11. 50 and M.9 (bound). 

Briefe Wilhelm Diltheys an Rudolf Haym, 1861-1873. Mitgeteilt 
von Erich Weniger. Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Phil.-Hist. K1., 1936, 9. Berlin, de Gruyter, 
1936. M.3. 

The new volumes of Dilthey’s works contain unpublished or almost 
inaccessible works—essays of youth and age admirably supplementing 
one another. The theme of the first, “Vom Aufgang des geschichtlichen 
Bewusstseins,’ is one he planned to study in its leading exponents in 
Germany up to his own day; it is treated in a series of portraits of 
German historians and in literary essays, including an outstanding 
contribution on Hamann. Vol. XII is concerned with the regeneration 
of Prussia under Humboldt, Stein and Gneisenau; the biographer of 
Schleiermacher contributes an invaluable study of that writer’s political 
thought. The letters to Haym—Dilthey collaborated in the recently 
defunct Preussische Jahrbiicher—contain interesting sidelights on the 
themes of these two volumes. 


W. Leibbrand, Romantische Medizin, Hamburg, Goverts, 1937. 
M.6.50. 

A substantial and careful contribution by a psychiatrist to the 
elucidation of a subject that was brought into the forefront by Ricarda 
Huch. 


Gétz von Selle, Die Georg-August-Universitat zu Géttingen, 
1737-1937. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht,1937. M.6. 
Geschichte der Géttinger Univer sitats-Bibliothek verfasst von Gottin- 
ger Bibliothekaren. Herausgegeben von K. J. Hartmann und 
H. Fiichsel. Géttingen. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1937. 
M.17. 
W. Buff, Gerlach Adolph Freiherr von Miinchhausen als Griinder der 
Universitat Gottingen. Von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
GGttingen mit einem Wedekindschen Preise gekr6nt und heraus- 
gegeben. Gottingen, Kaestner, 1937. 

Buff’s pleasant work, which has drawn liberally upon material ia 
G6ttingen and Hanover concerning Miinchhausen’s organization of 
the University in its first decades, is an excellent companion to the 
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major publications that the bi-centenary has brought forth. Of these, 
neither is of limited interest, and both will appeal especially to students 
of the eighteenth century. Based on expert use of copious documents, 
there is abundant information on such men as Gesner, Heyne, Michaelis, 
Lichtenberg and the many other luminaries who exercised a decisive 
influence on their age. The story of the creation of a great library in 
times of surprisingly meagre facilities was well worth the separate 
telling. English readers will be gratified by the accounts of the English 
share. 


E. Franz, Manchen als deutsche Kulturstadt im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Berlin/Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1936. M.4.80. 

A concise chronological account of the rise of Munich to its position 
of leadership in artistic and intellectual life in the last century. There is 
a helpful bibliography. 


M. Colleville, La Renaissance du lyrisme dans la poésie allemande 
au XVIII* siécle (Période préclassique). Paris, Didier, 1936. 60 Frs. 

The past few years have been notable for the number of major works 
on German literature by French scholars. This volume, of over 600 
pages, considers the history of the lyric before Goethe as the history ot 
the gradual spiritual recovery of Germany after the Thirty Years War. 
The French qualities of lucidity, precision and orderly presentation will 
excite general admiration. 


O. Walzel, Poeste und Nichtpoesie. Frankfurt a.M., Schulte- 
Bulmke, 1937. M.9.50. 

The veteran Bonn professor offers a full commentary on the numer- 
ous definitions of poetry that have been formulated in the period from 
Herder to Nietzsche. In much that is stimulating, students of Roman- 
ticism will look with particular interest and with profit to the interpreta- 
tion of Friedrich Schlegel’s opinion, in view of Walzel’s long and valu- 
able study of that author. 


Osterreich, herausgegeben von J. Nadler und H. von Srbik, 
Salzburg, Pustet, 1936. 

J. Nadler, Deutscher Geist, Deutscher Osten. Schriften der Corona, 
16. Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 1937. M.5.50. 

For the title-page of this collective survey of Austrian life and civili- 
zation no two more eminent or more suitable names could have been 
found than those of Nadler and Srbik. Nadler’s own chapter on the 
character of Austrian literature will be looked forward to by all who 
open this volume. A further study of the literary relations of Austria 
and Germany, with an informative sketch of ‘Prinz Eugen und das 
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deutsche Geistesleben seiner Zeit,’ is contained among the ten addresses 
of the years 1924-1934 which are concerned with the literature and 
culture of East Germany. The reprinting of Nadler’s important essays 
on Hamaun and Herder, is especially welcome. 


W. Hof, Der Gedanke der deutschen Sendung in der deutschen Literatur. 
Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, 50. Giessen, von 
Miinchow, 1937. M.7. 

The idea of a national mission of Germany is studied, with many 
subtle observations, in its emergence in literature from the Middle 
Ages to Stefan George. The section on the relationship of classical 
‘Humanitat’ to nationality is valuable. 


M. Kommerell, Das Volkshed und das deutsche Lied. Frankfurt 
a.M., Klostermann, 1936. 

This important essay on the indebtedness of the German lyric to the 
influence of the folksong, which first appeared in the Jahrbuch des 
Freien Deutschen Hochstifts, is now available separately. 


Gottfried Keller, Samtliche Werke, herausgegeben von J. Frankel. 
XIV. Nachgelassene Gedichte II. Bern/Leipzig, Benteli, 1937. 
10 Frs. 

The new volume contains the lyrics of the 1846 edition in their 
original form, i.e., without the many emendations made by Ludwig 
Follen in preparation for their publication. A long appendix reveals the 
vastness of the editor’s task, for the material had to be searched for ina 
variety of sources. 


Platen. Ge0dachtnisschrift der Universitats-Bibliothek zum oo. 
Jahrestag des Todes. Herausgegeben von E. Stollreithner. Erlan- 
gen, 1936. M.6. 

F, Redenbacher, P/aten-Bibliographie, Erlangen, 1936. M.6. 

In view of the seven decisive years spent by Platen at Erlangen, 
where he associated with Schelling and Schubert, it is appropriate that 
the centenary volumes should be published under the auspices of the 
University library. The bibliography is quite indispensable. The 
memorial volume has general essays (such as the opening one by von 
Wiese) and contributions of special interest. 


W. Goetz, Fénfziz Jahre Goethe-Gesellschaft. Schriften der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, 49. Weimar, Verlag der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1936. 

A senior member describes the life and achievements of this vener- 
able body, since its existence was first suggested by Soret and Varn- 
hagen. The story of the great tasks it has set itself and of their execution 
is told with vivacity. 
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Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft, XXIV. Heidelberg, Winter, 
1937. M.11. 

y varied collection of works, which ranges from an essay on the 
quantum theory and metaphysics and characterization of India music, 
starting from Schopenhauer’s definition of music, to Hiibscher’s most 
instructive note on the text of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung and the 
publication of a number of letters to the philosopher. The usual biblio- 
graphy is included. 


Historicau by G. P. Goocu 


A. L. Kennedy, Britain Faces Germany. Cape, 1937, §s. 

A brief but authoritative survey (by an ex-member of the staff of 
The Times) of Anglo-German relations since the war. The policy of 
Great Britain, and still more of France is condemned for lack of fore- 
sight. Though he disapproves of the Nazi system, he advocates con- 
cessions in West Africa. 


E. Y. Hartshorne, Te German Universities and National Socialism. 
Allen and Unwin, 1937, 6s. 

A valuable study of the changes introduced into University life by 
the Nazi revolution. The author, a young American scholar, uses his 
experiences in Germany in 1935-6. Statistics of the dismissals of 
University teachers are provided. 


Wickham Steed, The Doom of the Hapsburgs. Atrowsmith, 1937, 
2s. 6d. 

A striking little book, based on lectures at Bristol University, by the 
chief British expert on Austria before the war. The collapse is traced 
to rigidity of mind, the real interests of the nationalities being sacrificed 
to the supposed interests of the dynasty. 


Viktor Bibl, Die Tragédie Osterreichs. Leipzig und Wien, 1937. 
Johannes Gunther Verlag. M.8. 

.. A revised and abridged edition of the larger work, Der Zerfall 
Osterreichs, now out of print. A masterly survey of Austrian history 
from Maria Theresia to the coming of the Republic in 1918. Professor 
Bibl is far more critical of the dynasty than his distinguished colleague 
at the University of Vienna, Professor Srbik. 


Bismarcklexikon. Ouellenverzeichnis zu den in seinen Akten, Briefen, 
Gesprachen und Reden enthaltenen Aus serungen. Herausgegeben von 
Albrecht Graf zu Stolberg. Stuttgart, 1937. 
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A valuable work of reference to students of European history in the _ 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


Gustav Graf von Lambsdorfl, Die Militarbevollmachtigten Kaiser ~ 
Wilhelms II. am Zarenhofe 1904-1914. Berlin, 1937. Schlieffen — 
Verlag, M.10.50. 3 

A very important supplement to the voluminous official publications ~ 
on Russo-German relations, and a welcome addition to our knowledge — 
of Nicholas II and his entourage. q 


MSS. and books for review (preferably after previous enquisyill 
should be sent to Professor L. A. Willoughby, University Ce 
London, W.C.1; subscriptions and all business communications to Mr. 
Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford. 











